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it f ditor's note: The author presents a survey of researches relating to 
nclud g disability in which he considers not merely the individual symptoms 
or" tern of these in relation to performance 
RE are undoubtedly a large number of factors operating in the 
known as spelling disability. Some of these play an important role 
-” nly in individual cases; others are apparently operative to some extent in 
practically all cases. Perhaps an individual consideration of each factor 
reating lilates its significance for each has importance only because of its interrela- 
ions with the others present, rather than because of its presence per se. The 
4 of the factors operating in each case is certainly greater than the sum 
—. f the individual symptoms. However, it is necessary to know what symp- 
look for and their probable significance in order to interpret the 
of spelling disability. 
attempting an evaluation of the various factors, the writer has 
en ‘ s 
ily divided them into the areas of the physical, the intellectual and 
ramental, the subject matter and the miscellaneous. In the discussion 
5 group, the indications of relevant research are interpreted. Unfor- 
space does not permit the repetition of the characteristics of each 
experimental study cited. The number of studies mentioned often makes 
— t necessary to summarize merely rather than to examine critically. However, 
wit *This is the first of two articles giving a concise summary of the evidence 
ne g various factors in the etiology of spelling disability. The second article 
‘ ent the evidence concerning factors which, although related, are probably 


| in spelling disability 
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wherever possible practical implications are formulated for the spell 
diagnostician. 


Because of the communality of the language functions, some of 


Ja 


evidence concerning reading difficulties is pertinent to a discussion of spe! 


ing disability. In those areas in which spelling research is scanty or 
flicting, the writer has used the data from the analogous field of rea 
The necessity for a summary is evidenced in the lack of unity of knowledg 
or opinion among those writing on the subject of spelling. For exa: 

is Causes Or important factors in spelling failure: 


Kallom gives ‘‘visualization and hearing, pronunciation, 
vowels and consonants, doubling, silent letters, length of word 

Schonell lists “memory, phonetic analysis, auditory discriminat 
recognition” (119) 

Baird declares “motor imagery most important factor” (6) 

Foran names ‘speech, vision, hearing and defective 
imagery (38) 

Hollingworth lists “sensory defects, pronunciation, intelliger 
perception, memory span of various kinds, vocabulary, 
ordination, lapses, bilingual background, idiosyncrasies 
school history” (68) 


1. Physical Factors 
A, Vision. In an unpublished study (124), the writer has sum: 


the recent research on the relation between various visual defects and spx 


and reading disabilities. Briefly, the indications are: 


1. Visual defects may or may not distinguish between groups 
and poor spellers according to the vagaries of sampling. 
However, defects are undoubtedly a hindrance in many it 
cases and their correction as great an advantage 
Such defects as hyperopia and muscular imbalance, part 
exophoria and strabismus, are frequently associated with 
normal progress in spelling and reading 
Such defects as myopia, astigmatism and losses in visual 
not necessarily associated with less than normal progress 
they may be when the defect is of a gross nature. 
Although the evidence is not complete, such handicaps as an 
limitations in the visual field, loss of binocular coordina 
stereopsis appear to be related to spelling and reading fail 
The rate of maturation of certain ocular characteristics, 
pupillary distance, may bear upon the genesis of spelling and 
disabilities 
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pening (uditory Acuity. Although recognizing the lack of uniform 

s to what constitutes defective hearing, and the lack of uniformity 
r OF the is of testing, Terman and Almack (130) conclude that probably 
Of spe percent of school children do not hear normally and that the hearing 


rcent is seriously impaired. They further conclude that serious de- 
earing are definitely related to school retardation. The studies they 
witdg port the fact that there is greater incidence of defective hearing 
erage children than among the bright and more among the dull 
g either average or bright. 

studies have contrasted the auditory acuity of good and poor 
(7: Gates and Chase (50) indicate that groups of deaf children are not 
inferior in spelling. This evidence does not demonstrate that 
zed losses are of no significance but merely that gross losses are 
t by compensation. Russell (117) found no real differences between 
poor spellers in percent of hearing losses of the better ear. Nor 
pelling errors of 13 children with distinct losses reliably different 
of their matched pairs or the total normal group. The writer has 
ted (123) that Russell’s method of comparison is not likely to 
fferences. Adding all the errors of all the group together and 
, this sum as a percent of their total errors conceals rather than 

characteristics of the group. 
significance is found in the study of individual cases of spelling 
Of 31 cases, four were attributed to defective hearing by Wells 
Of 26 cases, one was due to defective hearing, according to 
(37). In the analogous field of reading, Bond (14), Monroe (97) 
(44) describe cases which they attributed to defective hearing 
Madden (91) discovered no real differences between normals and 
iring children in the tests of the Stanford Achievement battery 
for the conclusion that auditory acuity is important in spelling 
st be drawn from the case studies rather than the studies of groups 
Auditory Discrimination. Russell's group of spellers was reliably 
in auditory discrimination, as measured by the common test of 
hing between pairs of words of similar sound (117). In the field 
ng, Bond (14), Monroe (97) and Cutright and Anderson (22) 
or readers poor in auditory discrimination. Ten of Hinck’s 14 


t extreme reading disability were below average on Seashore’s test of 
pitch (65). 
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In an earlier article (123), the writer has demonstrated that there 
1) a definite tendency for poor spellers to make a greater number and per 
cent of non-phonetic errors, 2) that poor spellers exceed in such errors as 
non-phonetic substitution, omission of sounded letters and of syllables and 
3) poor spellers make fewer errors in phonetic additions and phonetic sub 
stitutions. The errors in which poor spellers exceed are due, at least in part 
to lack of accurate auditory discrimination. 

There is sufficient evidence to conclude that auditory discrimination 
plays a causal part in spelling disabilities. The evidence is confirmed by the 
characteristic errors of poor spellers. 

D. Motor Coordination. Poor motor coordination is indirectly related 
to spelling success in several ways, specifically through its influence upon 
handwriting and speech. The importance of these specific skills will be dis 
cussed at greater length later in this article. At this point the evidence 
concerning general motor coordination is more pertinent. 

Baker (7) states that the median score of good spellers, as measured 
| 


Dect 


by final marks, was distinctly above that of the entire group of 60 su 


on the Whipple—Healy Tapping Test. Similarly, the median score of po 


spellers, as measured by the Stanford Achievement spelling test, was in 
ferior. Gates (44) and Bronner (16) describe cases that evidenced inferior 
motor control which displayed itself in poor writing, halting articulat 
with stammer and general clumsiness of hand. Lack of motor coordinat 
also makes itself evident in the irregular and regressive eye-movements 
characteristic of poor spellers and readers. 

Considering it as a unitary trait, for the moment, the evidence clea: 
indicates that motor coordination is significantly related to spelling succe 
E. Handwriting. \t is generally accepted that poor handwriting 
causally related to spelling failure. This must be conceded if for no ot 
reason than the common practice among teachers of considering illeg 


or badly written spelling words as misspelled. The general opinion is « 


denced also by the fact that the majority of the writers attempting classifi 


tion of spelling errors, as reviewed in an earlier article (125), used har 
writing as a category of spelling errors. 

For convenience the experimental evidence may be divided int 
topics of speed and quality of handwriting. Acomb (2) reports a correla 
tion of +- .58 between spelling and speed of handwriting in grades III-V! 
Although he believed it an important factor, Potter's results (114) did no 
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how speed of handwriting to be correlated closely with spelling ability. 
Cobb, et al. (20) did not find good and poor spellers materially different 
ed of written reproduction. 
‘In quality of handwriting Russell’s poor spellers were poorer, on the 
by a year according to the Thorndike Handwriting Scale. But 
Gates (44) found an r of only + .18 between quality of handwriting and 
g in III-VIII. Among case studies, one finds Floyd (37), Gates (44) 
Baker (7) attributing disabilities to inferior or slow writing. 
One would not expect to find high statistical relationships between 
quality of handwriting and spelling ability because of the many 
y exclusive factors influencing success in the two fields. Generally 
ng then, the relation between handwriting and spelling is only 
te. However, many individual instances are available in which illegi- 
poor letter formation, letter eccentricities, etc. contribute to a large 
xtent to spelling failure. The number of these instances is sufficient in 
samples to raise the general relationship to a significant level 
FP. Speech and Pronunciation. Defective speech is accepted by many as 
| factor in spelling disability. A specific instance of such a relation 
; described in detail by Book (15). The subject was a boy suffering 
peech defect with consequent misspelling since he attempted to spell 
lly. Other cases are described by Gates (44), Floyd (37) and 
Schonell (121). In her classification of spelling errors, derived from a 
nnaire of teachers, Davis (25) recognized the influence of speech 
efects. Of Murray's poor spellers (101), a number attributed their 
ilties to defective articulation. 
Russell (117) indicates that the poor spellers made a reliably greater 
| number of speech errors and were poorer in rhythm of oral reading. 
[hese conclusions might have been deduced from the fact that the poor 
llers were also inferior silent readers. Speech characteristics of good and 
readers have been compared by Monroe (97) who found many more 
h defects among the reading-defect cases and Bond (14) who reports 
differences. The present writer has computed from Moss’ data (100) 
he differences between speech-defective and normal second grade chil 
1 rate and number of errors on the Gray's Oral Reading test, although 
ire not reliable. Using the questionable technique of asking the chil 
vhether they had ever stammered or stuttered, Bennett (8) found no 


real differences between good and poor readers. Questioning the parents re 
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vealed a significantly greater incidence of history of some speech defect 
among the poor readers. The conflicting results of these writers may readily 
be explained by the lack of comparability of their methods. As Russell (117) 
discovered, even though using the same method, trained observers will 
considerably in the number and type of errors they attribute to a sul 
In the key words of a more carefully standardized test such as the Sher 
Articulation Test, Russell did not find real differences between 


poor spelle rs 


In the particular speech error known as mispronunciation, supple: 
data are available. Using the Gates Word Pronunciation Test, a te 
plicated by the fact that the pupil reads the words aloud, Russel 
claimed to find a very large difference in favor of the good spelle 
the same test Gates (44) gives r's of + .62 with Grays’ Oral and 
with silent reading tests. Elsewhere Gates (48) gives r’s of 
reading short words, + .54 with comprehension in reading, 
oral reading and + .79 with reading comprehension for this test 
results are therefore invalidated, since the test is apparently not 


pronunciation but rather one of sight vocabulary or reading. H 


iz 


difference in the so-called pronunciation test may readily be a dil 


reading ability, for the poor spellers were inferior silent and oral : 


Clearer facts are offered by Hartmann (61) who notes an r of 
between spelling ability and the pronunciation section of the Cross | 
Test. The difference between the mean scores of the poor and 
spellers was reliable while that between the mean scores of the g 
average spellers was not. Although this test was read aloud, tl 
were equal in oral reading ability. 

Miss Marjorie Kay (73) conducted an experiment to detern 


nrar 


influence of errors in pronunciation upon spelling. She tested the pror 
tion of certain spelling words by inserting them in stories to be read 
and the spelling of the words by writing the story at dictation. Fi 
the teaching of the pronunciation of any mispronounced words 
and pronunciation were again tested. A fifth grade evidenced an 8 
decrease in misspellings while a fourth grade gained 17 percent. The 
recognition of mispronunciation as a cause of spelling errors is evider 


the inclusion of such a category in their systems for classifying 


errors by eleven of the writers mentioned in a preceding article (125) 
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[he influence of bilingualism and colloquial pronunciation upon spell- 


ess has been established by several writers. By comparing the spelling 


of children from English and foreign-speaking homes, Reed (115) 


| that the influence of the language spoken in the home was to 


the pupils’ ability to spell, on the average, about three percent. This 


decreased with advancement through the grades. 
lerson and Kelly's (4) readers were not differentiated by the use 


reign language in the home. In fact, more of the fathers of the con- 


foreign-born than those of the reading-disability group. Bennett 
pointed out that this might have been expected since more of the 
ders were referred for school problems. Hence it was probable that 

from homes where language difficulties were more readily recog- 
| treatment sought, i.e. English-speaking homes. But Bennett's own 
) reveal a similar tendency. Ladd (77) reports a positive but un- 
orrelation between inferior reading achievement and the extent of 


1 language spoken in the home. In the larger surveys of Gray (57), 


(103) and Kirkpatrick (76) the reading achievement of children 
reign-speaking homes was lower than that of children from English- 
» homes. 
31 cases of spelling disability, five are attributed largely to lack of 
y with English by Wells (141). Floyd (37) similarly characterizes 
her cases. Mispronunciation was the most frequent difficulty of 
hildren in interpreting words according to the reports of 19 teach- 
ummarized by Frances Dearborn (26). Although they have not 
| any experimental data, misspellings are attributed to foreign or 
pronunciation and bilingualism by Williamson (143) who be 
it there is a transfer of interfering habits from the other language, 
er (126) who uses such a category in her system of classifying 


, errors. Both Gates (44) and Hollingworth (67) recognized that 
raining in a foreign language may be an important factor in back- 


in spelling. 
ay be noted that, if for no other reason than the tendency to spell 
lly, and hence to misspell mispronounced words, attention must be 


to the pronunciation, bilingualism and articulatory defects of children 


Lilie 





to understand their spelling difficulties. Such characteristics may not 
tiate matched groups of spellers or readers but they apparently do 
i positive relationship to many cases of disability. 
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Il. Intellectual and Temperamental Factors 

A. Intelligence. Mental ability is universally recognized as a 
factor in the genesis of poor spelling. Some even claim it to be the most in 
portant determinant of spelling ability. For example, Gates states, “Among 
unselected children, backwardness in reading and spelling will probably 
more frequently associated with low general mental ability than with a 
other single cause”. (44) Some idea of the significance of intelligence i: 


Potent 
I 


reading may be gathered from the data assembled by Louttit (85). He 
i6 correlations between intelligence and reading. The median for the entir 
group is + .60, the mean + .55. The median for 11 coefficients based 


group tests of intelligence is + .75, the median for the Stanford-Binet 
reading is +- .56 

The writer has compiled a similar table to demonstrate the relati 
between intelligence and spelling. In all, 57 correlations have been foun 
The median for the entire group is + .44, the mean +- .456. The med 
for 25 r’s based on group tests of intelligence is +- .44, for individual test 
+. .441. For 29 r’'s based on single grade ranges, the median is + .518 
for several grade ranges the median is + .408. There is some tendency 


¢ 


the relationship to decrease with advancement in the grades for the mediar 
for 19 r's for grades I-V is +- .56. For 15 r’s for grades above the Vth t 
median is + .50. 

The present data imply that a correlation of approximately + .45 
resents the average relationship between spelling and intelligence. Of « 
this correlation may be artificially high since chronological age has ni 
held constant. Garrison and Garrison (42) concluded that an r of 
might be considered typical. Their conclusion was based on 31 corr 
between the Ayres Spelling Scale and the Stanford-Binet which 
median of +- .57 and amean of + .58. Louttit (85) considers a correlat 


} 


of approximately +- .50 as typical of those between mental ability 


spelling 

In view of the significant relationship between spelling and 
ibility, some might think it surprising that groups of poor spellers 
lower in median intelligence than large samples from the general poy 
Russell's groups had mean intelligence quotients of 102.56 and 1 
espectively. (117) Floyd's cases (37) ranged from 69 to 134 in L.Q 
median for 22 of the cases being 95. Davis’ cases (25) ranged from 7 
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0 with a median of 86. Gates’ backward readers and spellers (44) 


potent median Binet 1.Q. of 116. McGovney’s poor spellers (90) ranged 
)S 11 to 126. Despite the importance of intelligence, groups of poor 
imong ire not necessarily handicapped in this respect. 

bly b These facts indicate that spelling disability may exist among dull, normal 
h a superior children. They also demonstrate the necessity for the diagnosti- 
ee ok for other factors that may, in certain cases, possess greater sig 
. e. It is almost unnecessary to note that the relation between spelling 
enti tal ability indicates the need for attempting to determine the exact 
ed Of ince of the latter in each case of spelling disability. 


determining the intellectual level of reading disability cases, 

be exercised that the difficulties of the child who is handicapped 

» are not allowed to influence the score on a mental test. All too 

uf ntly disabled spellers experience only slightly less difficulty in other 


TABLE I 
CORRELATIONS BETWEEN SPELLING AND INTELLIGENCE 


A. Single Grade Range 
N Grade r Variables 


+.73 | Binet M.A Ayres, average of two r’s, 
x = 22 di four r’s 


ri=i— 
Sa 


64 e six r’s 

58 ne . : fi Ve r’s 
.52 ad ” . a four r’s. 
43 - ‘ we 7 five r’s 


Sd vad md ms 
09S 

Z, 

ll 

> 

Z 

Z 


56 | Otis Primary—aAyres 


) 


49 | Otis Advanced—Ayres 


—— 
oe 


Composite intelligence and spelling tests. 
20 | Otis Advanced I. Q Ayres 


- lak ok laslesk of leslentenl ot ot of oleslenlox 
’ 


21 V 28 - = I. Q. —Jones List 
35 - = M.A gD, 
V 71 Composite Binet-Teachers’ estimate with own 


596 spelling test 


602; Lllinois M.A Ayres 
23 | Terman Group Score—Composite spelling 
Ti Minnesota College Aptitude—own spelling test 
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B. Several Grade Range 


Army Alpha ywwn test 

Composite reasoning 

Army Alpha—Ayres 

National I. Q Ayres 

Feebleminded boys; Binet and 
attainment scale 


Feebleminded girls 


anguage functions. Durrell (30) has demonstrated that the LQ 


iren experiencing reading difficulties are distinctly lower when 1 
by such a test as the Stanford-Binet. If the I.Q.’s are depressed by | 


items dependent upon reading in the Binet, they must certainly be 

influenced by the usual group test. Tests such as the National, Illin 

Self-Administering, Terman Group, Kuhlmann—Anderson, etc. cann 

idequate measures of children experiencing spelling difficulties, | 

be in other respects. 

terests and Emotions. If one may judge by t 
study of the attitudes and interests of childs 

a parti ly 


urticularly fruitful area of investigation. He says, “Most 


Olson, the 


rate or test social behavior, information, attitudes and interests r 


scores that give a unique contribution to the prediction of achiever 
hool subjects . . (104). 


It is probably true as Betts says, “The biggest obstacle to overc¢ 


any remedial teaching is the system of undesirable attitudes acquired | 
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(9). Such interfering attitudes as lack of interest and application 

essness are commonly attributed to poor readers and spellers. Both 

(141) and Floyd (37) describe cases attributed largely to these 

ite attitudes. Gates (43) claims that 82 percent of his poor readers 

ted unfavorable attitudes. Gray (56) considers lack of interest as a 

suse of poor reading. A number of Parr’s (110) adult poor 

tributed their difficulty to lack of interest and lack of voluntary 

Russell (117) reports a significantly greater number of good 

rated “good” in attitude by the examiner. Collectively, these 

ind facts support the implications of Olson and Betts that attitudes 

rtant determinants of success and that they warrant the attention 
ienostician 

ter intensive review of the literature on the relationship of interests 

ies, Fryer (41) concluded that the interest expressions of the 

ul, as measured by questionnaires, etc., are not indicative of educa- 

bility to a high degree. He considers an r of approximately +- .30 

enting the average relationship. Despite the discouraging outlook, 

tudies of reading and play interests may be cited. Lehman and 

(81) found leisure reading the most common play activity of chil- 

ndberg, et al. (87) also report reading as an outstanding interest 

Both Terman (129) and Lehman and Witty (81) report that 

uccelerated children read more than the average. Conversely, Mc 

(89), Parr (110) and Bennett (8) found little voluntary reading 

poor readers. These data support the conclusion that good and poor 

iffer distinctly in the interest they evidence in reading. Even more 

evidence is offered by Lipscomb (82) who noted that the number 

s read and Ladd (77) who found that the time spent in voluntary 

und the number of books owned by the child were related to 

ferences also exist in some aspects of play interests, although the 

is not in perfect accord. Lehman and Witty (81) report that 

hildren manifested a greater tendency to seek active, more vigorous 

play and social activities. Bennett (8) noted a slight tendency for 

readers to seek more sedentary play and to spend more time at 

[hese findings are not necessarily contradictory since Lehman and 

e | Witty’s retarded children were probably of limited mentality while Bennett's 

rmal. On the basis of the numbers concerned, the statistical signifi- 
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cance of the results and the extent to which the findings follow the expected 
mechanism for compensation, Lehman and Witty’s results are probably ¢ 
more dependable. Bennett's group was somewhat neurotic in that 
manifested feelings of inferiority, inadequacy and insecurity. Thi 


explain their tendency to withdrawal. 


Specific play interests or associates and desire for adult companionsh 
do not appear to differentiate good and poor readers, according to Bennet: 
(8) and Ladd (77). To summarize, the studies of interests seem to indi 
the expected patterns of less interest in voluntary reading and more 


vigorous play among children handicapped in language functions. 
Evidence specifically concerned with the relation of emotions and sp 
ing ability is given in the case studies of Travis (136) and Ulrich (137) 
Both describe children who misspelled words because of emotional 
notations. Even though one may not be an adherent of Freudianism, thes 
interpretations are reasonable. We have already been led to conclude that 
the general attitudes of the learner are closley related to success. It is but 
small step to recognize the importance of emotionally toned attitudes. Th 
emotionally toned connotations of words may not influence their spelling 
in all instances is evidenced in the data of Frandsen (39). He found an 
of only -+ .109 + .06 between the ability to spell and the degree 
pleasantness of connotations of words. The influence of emotional tone 


probably highly specific with respect to both words and individuals. 


Ill. Subject Matter Achievement 

A. Phonetic Skills and Knowledges. Russell (171) reports that 
poor spellers were reliably inferior in such phonetic skills as giving letters ! 
letter sounds, blending letters to form syllables and words, and spelling 
one- and two-syllable nonsense words. The present writer cannot share R 
sell’s acceptance of the latter tests as diagnostic instruments. They app 
to be merely novel variations of the test of giving letters for letter sound 
McGovney (90) found poor spellers distinctly inferior in giving sounds { 
letters and sounds for two syllables. Baker (7) states that the median s 
of his poor spellers who experienced difficulty with phonics was below that 
of the entire group in his tests of Free Association, Opposites, Auditory 
Memory and Orientation. In an earlier article (123), the writer re} 
the tendency among poor spellers to make non-phonetic errors such as 
phonetic substitution, omission of sounded letters and of syllables. The) 
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le fewer errors of phonetic additions and substitutions. These errors may 


at least in part, to inadequate phonetic knowledge and skill. 

1 the analogous field of reading, Monroe (97), Bond (14), Warnke 
) and Hincks (65) have noted the definite inferiority of poor readers 
netic knowledge and skills. Baker (7) reports that his poor readers 
xperienced difficulty with phonics were inferior in his tests of Free 
ition, Opposites, the Binet Vocabulary and Auditory and Visual 
Memory. 

[here is ample evidence to conclude that phonetic knowledges and skills 


in the section on Methods of Study in the successive article when it 
shown that poor spellers are characterized by a lack of analytic 
attacking new words. The present evidence is confirmed by the 
ristic errors of poor spellers. 
For some time the writer has felt that the significance 


y y ; 
} Ca0HiarTy. 


hild’s vocabulary as a determinant of spelling success has not been 
recognized. It has been his impression that this knowledge should 

n equally as much weight as the factor of intelligence in attempting 
stand the child's spelling difficulties. Among those who have recog 
importance of this ability to understand, define and use words is 
gworth (67), 
words in which the meanings are unknown or uncertain. Reed's 
ents (115) in teaching spelling with and without meanings indicate 
iss taught both meanings and spelling gained more and retained 
han the class taught spelling alone. Almack and Staffelbach (3) 
hat when both meaning and spelling were known, misspellings 


who claims that 66 2/3rds percent more misspellings 


ed spontaneously about two percent. 

Baker (7) reports that the median score of good spellers, as measured 
marks, was above that of the entire group on his tests of Free 
mn and Opposites. Good spellers, as measured by the Stanford 

were superior on his test of Free Association and the 

Vocabulary. Poor spellers were distinctly inferior on his tests of 
tes and the Binet Vocabulary. Cobb, et al. (20) discovered that good 
fs were superior in a test of building words from a given word. Mon- 

(98) noted that reading defect was accompanied by poor vocabulary or 

iculty in combining language symbols into meaningful relations in 


ent test, 


iScs 
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Statistical evidence of the correlation between spelling ability and 
vocabulary may be gathered from Table II. 

The median of these 31 coefficients is + .612, the mean +- 
nedian for 15 coefficients based on single grade range is + .633; { 
everal grade ranges, -+ .575. There is some tendency for the coefficient 
o decrease with grade, i.e., the median for the 19 r’'s of grades II-V 

628; for the 8 r's of Vi and above, the median is + .50. 
It may be concluded that a coefficient of approximately + .60 i 


he association between vocabulary and spelling. A coefficient 


589. T 


or ¢t 


nagnitude is usually considered to indicate a marked relationship. Of 
the relationship may be dilated by the common element of the infil 


TABLE Il 


TIONS BETWEEN SPELLING AND VOCABULARY 


Own spelling and auditory v« 
Written spelling—Gates Wor 
Oral spe ng ~ - 
Own spelling Binet vocabulary 


Composite visual voca 


Holley’s \ 


Metropolitan Ach. Primary II,” 
Progressive Ach. Primary, 
A verage 
Metropolitan Ach. Inter., S; 
tests 
Progressive Ach. Elem., Spelling 


. Spelling and Vocabu 
Progressive Ach. Inter., Spelling—Voca 
A verage 
Metropolitan Ach. Adv., Spelling and V 
sts 
Stanford Achievement Spelling and \ 
Own spelling and vocabulary tests 


tions are obtained from the testing in Friends Seminary and Br 


‘ity where the writer serves as school psychologist 
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e. As previously observed, the average r between spelling and 


and 

e was only + .45. These data strongly support the writer's con- 
TI that vocabulary knowledge is a more significant determinant of 
for cess than intelligence, particularly in the first five grades. 


Chie C€OHS 
Home Background. \n the discussion of Speech and Pronunciation, 
lence concerning the influence of a foreign language background 
ing was introduced. The implication drawn was that bilingualism 
gn pronunciation appear to hinder spelling success. Socio-economic 
a measure of the material comforts of the home has been inves- 
a possible association with ‘spelling and reading difficulties. 
(77) reports a zero correlation between this factor and reading age, 
tal age is held constant. Anderson and Kelly's (4) and Bennett's 
failed to differentiate good and poor readers in this characteristic 
father’s occupation and incidence of broken homes. 
ett (8) reports no apparent relationship between the following 
ng achievement: number of books in family library, schooling of 
parental interest in reading, number, sex or reading achievement of 
According to Anderson and Kelly (4) “emotional tone” of the 
; not a differential item. 
tors positively associated with reading achievement, according to 
» sections, were amount of leisure reading, number of books owned 
ld and interest in vigorous types of play. Lack of reading materials 
1 to their handicaps, according to a number of Parr’s (110) adult 
(134) points out that Hinshelwood (66), Hollingworth (68) 
(65) and other have noted familial patterns of language difficulties 
there has been no further investigation of the role of heredity as a 
in language disability, other than Monroe's report (97) that a 
idence of left-handedness was present among the relations of the 
t cases. 
rently such elements as gross socio-economic status, broken homes, 
ipation, etc. do not bear a marked association to spelling or 
ess. This does not permit the diagnostician to ignore these and 
ements of home background. Elements of the intra-family rela- 
vhich have been shown to have a definite influence upon the out- 
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comes of treatment of problems of behavior and school failure are: harmony 
of the home, marital adjustment, behavior of parents toward children and 
lack of cooperation in parents or children. Factors definitely associated wit! 
unsuccessful treatment are ambivalence, rejection or dislike of parents for 
child. (144) 

Despite the fact that certain elements may not statistically distinguis! 
disabled children from their classmates, a careful diagnosis will include 
detailed study of the home background. As essentials of this study, Gray 
(56) suggests kind and location of home, educational status of parents 
their ability and interest in reading, their attitude toward school, books and 
magazines in the home, the child’s employment, the control or discipline 
the home, the child’s favorite play activities, the age and characteristics ot 
siblings and the amount and nature of leisure reading. 

B. Early Training. Inevitably in the study of a case of spelling disabil 
ity, the question of the adequacy of the instruction and teaching technique 
in the child's earlier training arises. In a field such as spelling, in whic! 
many techniques are still unverified, it is usually quite possible to find f 
with the efforts of one’s predecessors. However, there is some more or 
impartial evidence demonstrating the role of defective early training 
1usal factor in spelling disability 

Gates (44) attributed the spelling failure of a number of cases t 
ippropriate or faulty teaching. Overemphasis upon oral spelling at the 
pense of written and overemphasis upon the phonetic approach to w 
were methodological causes of failure in his opinion. Still other cases wi 
blamed upon the lack of training in methods of word-attack. The discus 
in preceding sections has demonstrated the necessity for attent 
methodological factors. For example, it has been shown that the ch 
vocabulary bears a marked relationship to his spelling success. There! 
inadequate vocabulary training and ignoring the necessity of teaching t 
meanings of all spelling words will strongly contribute to some cases 
spelling failure. 

Foran’s (38) summary of methods of presentation of spelling » 
has shown that one method is not satisfactory for all children. It is not dith 
cult to recognize that a teacher's constant use of a single method is no 


’ 
| 


inefficient insofar as the child’s mastery is concerned, but actually detr 
mental to those who would learn better by another type of presentatior 
Thus early training may be defective or inadequate merely by reason 0 


+ + 
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mony fa to recognize and make provision for individual differences or to 

A and instructional techniques to the needs and deficiencies of the group. 

d with v 

it may be concluded that the diagnostician should attempt to ascertain 
= ture of the methods employed in the preceding grades as well as the 
ind amount of any tutoring or remedial work. 

1guis! ; 

bade Educational History. Most students recommend a study of the edu- 
Gt background of children suffering from spelling disability. It is well 
_— the experimental findings to determine which facts are likely to 


ruitful in such investigation, Theisen (131) reports an r of + .008, 
oe one of + .22 between attendance and reading achievement for 
le children. Terman (129) found an r of + .041 between spelling 
ent quotient and attendance for 109 gifted children who had at- 
hool for 2-614 years. There was no real difference between good 
readers in average number of days absent per semester in Bennett's 
8). These data merely indicate that for the central mass of children 
ge amount of absence is not a hindrance to success. They do not 
that some children may fail because of excessive absence. As 
(131) points out, absences as great as two months seem to have 


ng those who are of the opinion that long absences or frequent 
ges are sometimes responsible for disability are McCallister (89) 
(110). Unfortunately, all of those cited above neglected to com 

e extent of absence in their groups with the average for the popula 
sampled. It was not established that either the disabled or control 

re similar to the general population. It may be possible that both 
suffered from excessive absence. Hence, the disabled would not have 
to have had greater absence than the controls, even though they 
bsent a much greater amount than the average child. Perhaps more 
evidence may be gathered from the studies of individuals. Gates 
scribes one case whose reading difficulty dated from a four-month 
in the second grade. Among the present writer's remedial cases, one 
attributed to the causes of prolonged absence in the first grade 
ultant lack of confidence. Blanchard (13) attributed the difficulties 
to frequent school change in the early years. It may be concluded 
some instances at least, change of school or absence greatly in excess 


bavle« 
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Anderson and Kelly (4) found no material differences between reading 
defect cases and their controls in amount of training, age at entering scho 
or number of school changes. Bennett (8) reports no real relation betwee; 
reading and the following: semesters in kindergarten, skipping, number 
school transfers, age of learning to read, liking for teacher and cooperative 
ness of teacher or parent as judged by the other. The evidence of thes 
writers would be improved if they had clearly established the normal 


their samples 

Several genetic factors appeared in the educational histories of | 
readers to a greater extent according to Bennett (8). There was much n 
trequent mention of early difficulties in learning to read and many 
difficulties in other curricular fields. Bennett summarizes these as foll 
Poor readers were reported to have 10.1 times as many past reading dif 
culties, 3.7 times as many present difficulties in other subjects, 3.2 times 
many past deficiences in other subjects. It is apparent that educationa 
ubilities in a specific field do not arise suddenly but rather that they 
preceded by symptoms of their coming. The communality of languag 
tions and disabilities, that we have presumed throughout this ar 
evidenced by the frequency of difficulty in allied fields among « 
readers and spellers. 

In the second of these two articles, there will be a critical review 
evidence concerning factors which, although related, are proba 


significant or causal in spelling difficulties 
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. STUDY OF RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN READING 
COMPREHENSION 
M. E. Broom 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools 


Ei Paso, Texas 


Editor's note: A number of studies have been conducted of race and sex 
ferences. The study here reported is particularly interesting in that it 
s what may be accomplished through remedial instruction. 


[His study is one such as is commonly undertaken by supervisory or 
h workers at the request of school administrators. The investigation 
lo with the existence or the absence of sex and race differences in 


ng comprehension among Anglo-American and Spanish-American pupils 


ipper elementary grades of the El Paso Public Schools. Specifically, 
em might be stated as follows: Is there enough difference in reading 


yprehension as measured by a standardized test among boys and girls 


o among Anglo-American and Spanish-American pupils in the upper 
tary grades to justify separating either the sex groups or the racial 
for purposes of instruction, or to justify the development of different 
la and the use of different teaching methods, or to justify judging 
sults of reading teaching by different standards? This is a problem of 
cern to administrators, supervisors, and classroom teachers alike, 
he answer or answers obtained by research affect directly the work of 


school and the learning opportunities of pupils. 


The test used in this study was the El Paso Silent Reading Test.’ 
| of this instrument was used in September, 1938; Form II, in May, 
The tests were given in grades five to eight inclusive, although not 

s were tested in either instance. A total of 9,276 pupil responses 
test have been used in the study. The grade designations are those 
tember, 1938, but the combination of grade levels were made to place 
r for the purposes of this study all pupils of similar reading training. 
pils in grade H5 in May, 1939, had only about two weeks less 

z training at the time they responded to the test, than had pupils in 
L6 in September, 1938, at the time they responded to the test. 

[he two forms of the test are equivalent in difficulty. Each form of 


standardization of this instrument has been described in M. E. Broom, 
McGurn, and Margaret Trachsel. “A Silent Reading Test for Upper Elementary 
El Paso Schools Standard, XV (October, 1937), pp. 9-15 


$87 
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of reading skills: the knowledge of word meanings; comprehension 
total paragraph meaning, of central thought, and of specific factual inforn 
tion; the ability to read and comprehend and to follow precise directior 
and the ability to organize materials read and comprehended. Speed 
reading is measured indirectly only. Each form of the test has one hur 
scorable items. The validity of the test is high. Against criteria 
yielded by three highly regarded silent reading tests, the validity coeff 
varied from positive .697 to positive .880, with a median value of positi 
836. The coefficient of reliability of the test is positive .913 + .010. TI 
ratio of the probable error of measurement to the mean is .061 
standard deviation, .199. These measures indicate that the reliability 
instrument is comparatively high.* Grade norms and grade placement 

are available for the test.‘ 

The 9,276 pupils’ responses to the test were scored, and tl 
were Classified and tabulated, prior to statistical analysis. All com; 
were calculated and checked, using machines and tables to insure 
The findings were assembled into tables. Tables I and II pr 
nformation with regard to sex differences, without regard to race 

The data in Table I indicate the presence of overlapping ach 
in these eight half grades, evidenced by the values for the range. TI 
ences between the medians and their corresponding means genera 
small in value. The standard deviations also are quite similar, with \ 
approximately uniform among the sixteen groups of achievement 
The averages show that girls have an advantage over boys in genera 
in every instance the median and the mean values are larger for girls | 
for boys in the same grade. Table II presents experimental coe! 
indicating the significance of the score differences that are summar 
Table I. 

The evidence in Table II does not indicate the existence of a stat 
significant difference in reading comprehension between boys 
although girls are favored over boys in the eight half-grade groups. T! 
of the eight experimental coefficients are above 1.0 in value, indicating | 
in three of the eight grade levels the difference is one that is not 
chance or random sampling. The median EC value, .93, indicates 


* Broom, M. E. et al, ibid, page 15 
‘Broom, M. E. "New Norms for the El Paso Silent Reading Test, 
Schools Standard, XVII (September, 1939), pp. 20-21. 
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TABLE 


RATIOS INDICATING THE SIGNIFICANCE OI 
COMPREHENSION AMONG Boys AND GIRLS 


Groups 


RACE AND SEX DIFFERENCES IN RE. 


.RY OF READING COMPREHENSION SCORE DATA 


AND SCHOOL GRADE. N = 9,276 


M« 


DIFFERENCES IN 


ADING 


ACCORDING TO SEX 


] M 

2 67 16 
69.3 15 

¢ 66.4 l 
67.6 ] 
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4 51.6 15 
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4 ».4 15 

5 38.8 15 
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l 38.7 

i 33.4 

. 37.7 


1¢ critical ratios do not indicate a statistically significant difference 


le III and Table IV present information about race differences in a 
imilar to the treatment of sex differences in Tables I and II 


ry measures describing the race group achievements appear in 
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TABLE III 
SUMMARY OF READING COMPREHENSION SCORE DATA ACCORDING TO 
RACE AND SCHOOL GRADE. N = 9,276 


Range 
(rade Group N Md M 
From To 
H8 Anglo-American 197 37 98 82.9 77.4 4.2 
Spanish-American M47 33 97 62.0 63 { 
L&S Anglo-American 498 23 97 74.6 73.3 4 
Spanish-American 58 28 97 62.7 63.3 4.2 
H7 Anglo-American 545 28 7 66.3 6¢ 
Spanish-American 878 16 96 55.5 56 
L7 Anglo-American 579 17 94 57.5 8 
Spanish-American 960 10 93 47.3 48 
H6 Anglo-American 6 12 92 1.9 52.4 
Spanish-American 1074 6 90 39.1 40.3 
L6 Anglo-American 572 17 90 45.5 47 
Spanish-American 984 3 80 35.6 36 
H5 Anglo-American 545 0 87 43.0 41.2 
Spanish-Americar 529 4 77 31.4 2.2 
LS Anglo-Americar 227 l 79 36.4 3¢ 
27 11 59 32 .( 32 . 


Spanish-Americar 


1 


The data in Table III show clearly that the Anglo-Amert 
have a decided average advantage in reading comprehension over 5; 
American students in the same grade level. This is true in all grades. 7 
is similarity in the range of achievement in the two race groups, parti 


in the upper four grade groups. On the whole, reading compreher 
achievement among the Anglo-American pupils is more heterogen 


among the Spanish-American pupils. The significance of the differe: 
tween the two race groups in each grade is analyzed by the exper 
coefficients presented in Table IV 

The evidence in Table IV indicates the existence of a statistically sig 
nificant difference in reading comprehension, a difference such as 
occur due to random chance or sampling. In only one grade level 
there found a result not in agreement with this statement, and ref 
to Table III will show that the Spanish-American students in this 
level numbered only 27 in all, too small a sampling to provide an ad 
basis for the drawing of conclusions. 
Its reveal what a situation is; they do not reveal wi 


Test resu 
Situation 1s aS it 1S, nor by what processes the situation developed as 
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TABLE IV 


RATIOS INDICATING THE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCES IN READING 
COMPREHENSION AMONG ANGLO-AMERICAN AND SPANISH- 
AMERICAN PUPILS 


' 
gio-American versus Spanish-American pupils _ - ; | 
glo-American versus Spanish-American pupils - - | 
glo-American versus Spanish-American pupils. - 
gio-American versus Spanish-American pupils. — 

-American versus Spanish-American pupils. - - -_ 
| 


.nglo-American versus Spanish-American pupils 
\nglo-American versus Spanish-American pupils - - 
glo-American versus Spanish-American pupils-. - . ---.-.------.------- 


Coro & & 
oo 
a 


A statement drawn from a survey of reading achievement in the 

Public Schools in September, 1938, offers an explanation of the 

ises of the differences in reading achievement among Anglo- 
nd Spanish-American pupils. The statement 1s: 

chools predominately Spanish- American in pupil personnel show 

f definite handicaps: part-time instruction in the past, more inex- 

achers, and fewer factitios with which to work in the past, as 

] i-lingual handic ap. Rez iding achievement has improved in these 

terially during the past two years, however, and still greater 

nt can be anticipated in the future, as the effects of certain of 


ups affect smaller numbers of pupils. The entire effect will not 


for several years to come, and only then if part-time instruction in 
iry grades is discontinued entirely. The bi-lingual handicap probably 
disappear completely.® 


1 problem situation exists, it is necessary that school administra 
pervisors do something to improve that situation. The administra 
ipervisory staffs of the El Paso Public Schools have moved 

sig the “‘teaching-learning’’ opportunities of Spanish-American pupils 

part-time instruction until it is now found in grade L1 only, 
two emergency situations that require temporary part time instruc 
nary grades. In addition, opportunities have been provided for 
raining of reading teachers, and books and school furniture of 
have been placed in all reading classrooms, making instruction 


more efficient 


M. | An Analysis of the Results Yielded by Reading Tests Given 
september, 1938."" Unpublished Research Study, El Paso Public Schools 
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Such improvements as those mentioned in the preceding paragray 
merely provide an opportunity for better teaching and learning. Maximy 
advantage of the opportunities can be taken only when there is a 
planned and effectively operating teaching program, one that is flexi 
enough to permit changes to ineet the needs of pupils. Such a prog: 
never the product of the thinking and working of one individua 

small group of persons; it is always one brought into being by the t! 
and the efforts of many persons. 

The program of reading instruction in the El Paso Public § 
essentially similar to what is commonly thought of as remedia 
Reading instruction in the system reflects an attempt to bring toget 
best methods and materials available, and to present them to pu; 
way that will motivate pupils to improve their reading achievement. 1 
attempt is to analyze in detail each pupil's abilities and disabilitic 
find a way to more efficient pupil reading through improved mechar 
improved ability to think accurately about what is read. This em 
improving skill does not entirely disregard pupils’ interests, since 
is made to provide different pupils with varied reading content 
interest to them individually, thus motivating improvement.* 

[he statistics presented in Tables I to IV inclusive indicate 
need for some change in the reading instruction of Spanish-Ameri 
over and above the improved opportunities for all pupils 
described. It is not enough merely to make available improved 
facilities for teaching and learning; different methods and bette 
need to be provided also. Before this can be done intelligently, son 
other than that of mass statistics is needed. This analysis was ma 
the error-analysis technique with 1,200 pupils’ responses to the readi: 
chosen at random from among those used in this study.? The results s 
that word meaning deficiencies and inability to organize what |! 
read, together cause as many errors in comprehension as do all other \ 


*The reading instruction program in the El Paso Public Schools 
lescribed in 


Broom, M. E. et al. Methods and Materials in Reading for the Elen 
(El Paso, Texas The Public Schools, 1946), 91 pages 
Broom, M. | Fostering Individual Progress in Reading,” EF: 


Standard, XVII (September, 1939), pp. 10—1( 

*McNiel, G. B. “An Analysis of Errors in Silent Reading in Upper ! 
Grades.” Unpublished Master's Thesis, Sul Ross State Teachers College, A 
Texas, 1939. 47 pages 
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i, N 
Furthermore, the errors of Spanish-American pupils in these two 
Sidi, f reading comprehension exceed the errors of Anglo-American by 
iXIn : 
r cent and 19.8 per cent, whereas the errors made by Spanish- 
a we n pupils on other aspects of reading comprehension exceed those 


Anglo-American pupils by from 3.4 per cent to 8.4 per cent, with 
n of 6.9 per cent. 

result of ascertaining these facts, it was decided to attempt im- 
, vocabulary training, particularly through emphasis on phonics and 
<planation of word meanings during oral reading, as well as by 
rills in connection with materials read silently.* In addition, the 
staff of the El Paso Public Schools began the task of preparing 
truction materials, devised to provide improved learning opportuni- 
ipils.® Certain of these materials are still in process of preparation, 
wo major needs, a better knowledge of word meaning and a greater 
comprehend and to organize what has been read, have been met. 
emphasis is given to these two aspects of teaching reading in 

rolling Spanish-American pupils. 
study described in this discussion was undertaken to ascertain the 
rning sex and race groups in eight grade levels in the El Paso 
Schools. Sex differences were found to be not statistically significant, 
nite race achievement difference was found. A further investiga- 
ving the error-analysis technique discovered the specific causes of 
nce. Research, involving statistics, thus provided information of 
,dministrators and supervisors in their attempt to improve the 
id learning opportunities in classrooms in which reading is taught. 


) 


specific efforts made to accomplish this improvement, both through 
ilities and through an improved reading instructional program have 
scribed. Further investigations and analyses will be made from time 
to ascertain the degree to which the changes function in improving 


hievement in the school system. 


to focus the teachers’ attention on the teaching of word meanings, 
fr was given access to a copy of 
J. C. et al. “Vocabulary Problems in the Elementary School,” Sevens 
ich Bulletin of the National Conference on Research in En elish (Chicago 
in and Company, 1939), 60 pp. 
M. E. et al. Materials for Reference Reading (El Paso, Texas: Th 
‘ ‘ 1939), 66 pp 











ACHIEVEMENT IN S'LENT READING IN AN 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


SISTER M. FRIDIANA i 
Si. Francis Ce llege, Lafayette, Indiana 


Editor's n Much has been written on the subject of reading 
of the most interesting facts brought out in Table I is the data 
achievement and variability 


PHE results of studies inquiring into achievements in reading 


1 


school level confirm the general observation that our schools hav 
veloped satisfactory reading skills in a large number of elementary and | 
school pupils. We still find teachers who utterly fail to underst 
individual differences of children and to meet their separate ne 


limited capacities of some children may account for their failure of 


tion in read 


ing. In most schools, however, the lack of adjusting the tea 
program to the abilities and needs of each child from the time 


UW 


school produces many cases of reading deficiencies which 
teaching technique, could have been prevented 

The study reported here was undertaken to determine the 
n reading of the pupils of a parochial elementary school, to 


to the teachers the necessity of better individualized instruction, ar 


the cooperation of the Parent-Teacher Association of the community 


viding funds for supplying each grade with reading material of 


difhculty and of a wide variety of interests 


The data of the study are derived from measuring achiever 
reading of the pupils of an elementary school in a University cit ' 
Midwest. Being parochial in character, this school draws the ma 
its pupils from the Catholic people of the city who represent all 
professional, industrial, merchant, artisan, and laborer. The comm 


preponderance of well-to-do families. Accumulated records of th 


furnished data concerning the socio-economic status and the ment 


of the subjects of our study. Regarding the former, scores obtained 


Sims Score Card for Measurement of Socio-Economic Status ind 
the great majority of the subjects of investigation live in desirabl 
mental circumstances. When treated statistically, scores derived 


Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability, Forms A and B 


istered to the pupils of Grade IV through VIII, the Otis Primary 1 
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to the pupils of Grade III, and the Revised Edition of the Terman 
administered to the Pupils of Grades I and I, yielded averag 
05.91, 104.87, and 106.50 respectively. 
Gates Primary Reading Tests measuring separately word recogni 
nce reading, and paragraph reading, were administered to th« 
Grades I and II. The Gates Silent Reading Tests for Grades III 
idministered to the pupils of Grades III to VII inclusive. The 
four types of reading ability: appreciation of the genet il 
1 passage, ability to predict the outcome of given events, abilit 
precise directions, and ability to note details. The tests require 
read as many paragraphs as possible in a uniform length of 
inswer questions on the material read. The tests reveal in 
reading achievements and reading deficiencies; the nature of 
leficiencies remained to be determined later by means of diagnost 


ec of graduation being near at hand, the pupils of Grade VIII 


led in the present study 

purpose of considering problems of promotion and groupit 
ling to needs, all raw scores were translated into grade scor 
il ages and mental ages, too, were converted to equivalent meat 
scores, enabling teachers to detect at a glance those pupils who 
iably from the norms with respect to chronological and mental 
hand, and reading achievement on the other 


sents, in terms of grade scores, the central tendencies and vari 
ronological age, mental age, and reading achievement for the 


' r investigation 


TABLE | 


ENCIES AND VARIABILITIES OF CHRONOLOGICAL AGE. MI AL AGE 
READING ACHIEVEMENT, EXPRESSED IN GRADE SCORES 


gical Ag Mental Ag Rea g A ‘ ¢ 
fea s. D Mea S Mea D 
1.88 2 1.93 51 2.2 
2.85 42 $.10 R4 9 8 ' 
3. 54 53 3.99 g 4.28 1.33 
13 41 5.24 4 5.06 1.78 
67 38 5.92 82 5.58 1.64 
é 62 7.1 39 6.75 1.85 
7 7 8.84 1.54 g.2 > OF 
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Data of Table I reveal a steady increase in reading achievement 4 
well as invariability of achievement. We can easily account for the former 
but why the latter should be four times as great in Grade VII as it is in 
Grade II merits careful inquiry. The values of the standard deviation ind 
cate how far the middle 68 per cent of each grade deviate from the mean 
and permit a fair estimate of the approximate size of the highest and lowes: 
reading achievement scores. 

The average reading achievement of Grades II, V, and VI is 
and .15 of one grade below the national norm. In all but Grades I and II! 
do we find a discrepancy between reading achievement scores and ment 
age scores, the latter being higher. This discrepancy between mental al 
ind reading achievement increases as children advance through the grades 
Notice the considerably larger variability in reading grades than in menta 
grades. The only exception to this trend is in Grade II. Unless ther 
leficiencies other than intelligence, we are inclined to think that the bright . 
pupils of Grade II are not properly challenged or are working with inferior 

ding technique which should be diagnosed and corrected. 





16D 


re 


Because of lack of space the individual pupil scores are here 
should keep in mind, however, that the average scores listed in T 
nvey a very incomplete picture. They fail to point out such children wh 
se of deficiency in chronological age at the time of school e: 
did not succeed in reading. Examination of the individual scores 


We 


vividly that unless such deficiency in chronological age is compen 
y an average or superior intelligence, by a rich reading backgrour 
the pupil seems to have a small chance for attaining average level of acl 
ent in reading. The individual scores, too, reveal amazing disparitic 
tween mental ability and reading achievement, not shown by the g 
res. These discrepancies are too great to be overlooked; they call for 
thorough diagnosis of factors entering into success in reading achies 
ther than mental age. 


Undoubtedly, the wide dispersion in achievement of reading 


tanding finding of our study. The matter is so important 
graphical illustration seems worth while. 


The following figures demonstrate vividly the most basic sing] 
pon which to build remedial instruction. Notice the increase in varial 


tr 


from the lower grades to the higher grades. Study the rise in achieven 
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rther and further apart. 
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ding Grade Scores 
Grade scores of 
rty-five first-grade pupils 
i parochial school on the 


tes Primary Reading Test 


oper limits as the children advance in grades and the little progress 
the lower end of the class, causing the two ends of the distribution 


not be surprised to find as wide a range in achievement in 
his study reports. As the chronological-age grades indicate, quite 
iren were initiated into the formal process of reading before they 
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Fig. 2. Grade ecores of 
thirty second-grade pupils 
in @ parochial school on the 
Getee Primary Reading Test 
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Fig. 4. Grade scores of thirty-six 
fourth-grade pupils in a parochiel school 
on the GUetes Silent Reeding Test 


Grade scores of thirty-four 
“grede pupils in a parochial school 
he Getes Silent Reading Test 
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In each separate grade, chronological age was found to correlate | 
highly with reading than mental age. The Pearson r’'s range from 
to 23. The figures are only high enough to indicate the direction 
relationship between chronological age and reading. In the upper 
the coefficients are slightly higher than in the lower grades, indicating, prot 
ably, the presence of over-age pupils, promoted on the basis of chron 
age rather than on the basis of achievement. 

Summary. As the first step toward the improvement of inst: 
reading, the Gates Primary Reading Tests were administered to t! 
two grades, and the Gates Silent Reading Tests to Grades III throu 
of a parochial elementary school. The average reading grades of G: 
V, and VI were one, four, and two months respectively below the : 
norm. Grades I, III, IV, and VII were four, four and one-half, tw 
four months respectively above the national norm. The spread of th 
scores was very wide, with an average range of 6.5 grades per cl 
finding was interpreted as demonstrating the necessity for divi 
largest classes, engaging additional teachers, and for grouping the 
for adequate reading instruction 

The bright pupils as a whole scored well above the average 
were surprising disc repancies between their mental grades and the 
in reading. The coefficients of correlation expressing the relationshi; 
mental capacity and reading ability ranged from .13 to .63. The con 
of chronological-age grades and reading grades was found to po 
negative direction, the coefficients varying from 05 to —.23. I 
of the coefficients from the lower to the upper grades can be expl: 
the accumulation in the latter of older, retarded, and low-performing 

A very important result of the present survey study has been the 
ip of interest and enthusiasm of teachers and parents in ways 
of improving the reading achievement in the school. The former ha\ 
a thorough course in Diagnostic and Remedial Reading; they have 


the improvement of Reading Instruction for their theme of study in t 


meetings and, under the supervision of the writer, they have organiz 
for further diagnosis and remedial instruction 

Parents have generously provided funds for the purchase of m 
one thousand books suitable to the wide variety of interests and to tl 


spread of reading abilities of the groups and individuals within eacl 
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STUDY OF PROGNOSIS IN HIGH SCHOOL ALGEBRA 


R. B. LAYTON 
Principal Power School 
Jackson, Mississippi 


r te: To direct student activities effectively one needs much 

n about the potential learner including knowledge of the pupil's 

success. The author presents data of the predictive value of certain 

instruments for Algebra. 

ipid growth within recent years of our secondary school popula 
resented a very definite problem to school administrators, namely, 
ing the pupil in work that he is capable of doing. Some means is 
hereby those pupils who are not capable of doing the work of a 
liscovered and placed in a course that will prove more profitable 
This is especially true for the subject of algebra. This need has 
by various investigators who have made attempts to predict a 


nces of success in algebra. 


THE STUDY 


tudy reported here was made in the algebra classes of the Bailey 


High School of Jackson, Mississippi in the year 1938-39 Here 


the ninth grade are given the choice of electing either the academic 
loebra or a course called General Mathematics. This latter course 
difhcult of the two and was placed in the curriculum in 1936 as 
for those pupils not capable of profiting from the regular algebra 


sing a standardized algebra prognosis test for two years with 
were seemingly average the author was prompted to make an 
tion to determine, if possible, how well one might predict attain 
algebra with various criteria and with various combinations. If, as 
lies indicate, one cannot predict accurately success in algebra for all 
ww well can one predict within certain crucial limits? What tests 
e employed for such measures? How significant are previous grades 
grade mathematics for predicting achievement in algebra? How 


telligence correlate with algebra grades? Does the individual's 


ige affect his achievement? 
ils enter this school from five of the city’s nine elementary schools 
these schools represent families that are average or below in finan 


601 
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cial circumstances while the other three, from which the majority of 


students come, represent homes that are average or above in fina 


circumstances. 

In attempting to get a representative sampling the study was n 
all ninth grade pupils upon which complete data for all of the criteria 
be obtained. The following tests were administered in the order mentior 


Lee Test of Algebraic Ability—administered to all eighth grade st 
at the close of the previous school year 

New Stanford Arithmetic Test—administered to all algebra 
during the first month of the school year. 

Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability—administered 
algebra students during the second month of the school year 

Cooperative Algebra Test—administered to all algebra student 


close of the school year. 


Results from these four tests along with the eighth grade mat 


grades, algebra grades, and choronological ages were the criteria 


udy. Since all cases were excluded upon which complete data { 


could not be obtained, the number of cases was reduced from ap} 
nately two hundred to 141. Cases excluded were primarily of tw 

umely, students taking the General Mathematics Course (approximat 
in number) and students absent at some time during the giving of tl 
tests. This latter mentioned group was found to compare favoral 
the tl cases 

Numerical values were assigned to the letter grading system 

school, A, B, C, D, and F, in order to facilitate statistical treatment 


' 
) 


Prognosis was attempted by two methods 


Determination of prediction from correlations using 
Simple or zero order correlations 

b—Multiple correlations 
Determination of prediction within certain crucial limits for 

a—Predicting mastery* and superiority* (or lack of each) 
single measures 
Predicting mastery and superiority (or lack of each) by 
combinations 


b 


* Mastery—a score equivalent to an average grade of C + D, thougl 
ssary grade in order for a pupil to gain a profitable amount of good fr 
irse (€ average grade, D = below average but passing) 
* Superiority—a score equivalent to an average grade of B+ C, thought 
necessary grade in order for a pupil to gain a superior rank in the subj 
iverage grade, B = above average) 
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relations of the various criteria used in the study are shown below 
I 
TABLE | 


CORRELATIONS OF THE VARIOUS FACTORS USED IN THIS STUDY 


a t l 2 3 4 

80 55 82 67 64 

57 68 6: ot 

0 47 67 

62 62 

74 

t results (Cooperative Algebra Ts ) 
gence quotients (Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability) 
grade mathematic grades 

grade achievement test results (New Stanford Arithmetic Test 


test results (Lee Test of Algebraic Ability) 


reader will observe that the coefficient obtained from a correlation 
th grade mathematics grades with algebra grades is .82, the highest 
obtained. This would indicate that eighth grade mathematics 
the most valid criterion of all those studied for predicting indi 
tainment in algebra. This indication is further substantiated by 
g that the correlation obtained from mathematics grades and algebra 
results is .68, which is higher than the correlation obtained from 
he other three variables, intelligence quotients, eighth grade achieve 
scores, and prognosis test scores, with the survey test, .57, .63, 
respectively. It is well to note that the correlation of mathematics 
ith algebra grades, which is .82, is noticeably higher than the same 
with the algebra survey test results, which is 68. This may be ex 
by the uniformity that seems to exist in the grading system used in 
hematics classes of the two grades. It is to be noted that there are 
ers of algebra who had taught the pupils of this study in their 
tics of the eighth grade. 
\ study was made in multiple correlations to determine how much the 
is would be improved or inhanced by a combination of I. Q. and 
de mathematics grades and also by combining all four variables 
I. Q.’s are available for the students when they enter the junior 
ols, the use of the I. Q. with eighth grade mathematics grades 


ease the validity for such prediction and still not entail additional 
to the school system. Such results are shown in Table II 
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TABLE II 


MULTIPLE CORRELATIONS OF CERTAIN FACTORS USED IN THIS StTupy 


Algebra grades correlated with predictive Algebra survey test results correlated with pr 
measures measures 


rb2 
rb.12 
rb.1234__- 


i—algebra grades 


b—survey test results (Cooperative Algebra Test) 

intelligence quotients (Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability) 
—eighth grade mathematic grades 

eighth grade achievement test results (New Stanford Arithmetic T 

| progr t test results (Lee Test of Algebraic Ability) 

A combination of eighth grade mathematics grades and intellige 
quotients when correlated with algebra grades gave a coefficient of .84; wl 
a combination of all four of the variables correlated with algebra g 
gave a coefficient of only .86, an increase of only two points in eacl 
over the coefficient of .82 obtained by correlating eighth grade mather 
grades alone with algebra grades. This indicates further that eighth 


mathematics grades alone are practically as good as a combination of « 


grade mathematics grades and intelligence quotients or the whole cor 


tion of the four variables. A further study of the table shows an increa 
four points when the combination of eighth grade mathematics grades 
ntelligence quotients is correlated with algebra survey test results 
further increase of four points when the combination of all four va: 
is correlated with algebra survey test results. 

Upon further investigation a set of points was established i 
predictive traits, eighth grade mathematics grades and intelligence quot 
below which one could be almost certain that no student would d 
factory work and, likewise, another set of points below which no st 
would likely do superior work. It was found that any pupil (a) who 
below 36 (obtained by averaging for an individual case the numerical ' 
assigned to the letter grades) and had an I. Q. of below 110 or (b) 
made below 25 on his eighth grade mathematics average or had an 
below 95 did not attain mastery in algebra. There were 46 cases 
category, none of which attained the pre-determined level of mastery 
any pupil who had made (a) a score below 42 on his mathemati 
erage from the eighth grade and had an I. Q. below 110 or (b) 
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below 40 on his eighth grade mathematics average or had an I. Q 
109 did not attain a superior rating in algebra. There were 91 cases 
category, none of which attained the superior level. Likewise, for a 
tudy, one may be able to establish a set of points in the predictive 
elow which one could be almost certain no students would do a 
type of work in algebra. However, such should be done only after 
st criteria for prediction in a certain situation have been determined. 
tions will help in determining this. 
\ set of points could not be established above which one could be 
y) ertain that a student would attain the level of mastery, nor, likewise, 
, level of superiority. 
general, chronological ages play a negligible part in prediction 
Hige tion between chronological ages and algebra grades was found to be 
1; wi (—.25), indicating that the older pupils made the lower grades, 
lly true due to retardation of such pupils. 


CONCLUSIONS 


h this particular study eighth grade mathematics grades were found 
 « better basis for prognosis than either of intelligence quotients, eighth 
hievement test results or prognostic test results, a fact contradictory 
rea y studies made in algebraic prognosis. 
les Reliance should not be placed on any one test or criterion but a care 
y should be made of the individual school situation and the results 
t show the highest predictive value. 
juate and specially designed prognosis tests are still in the first 
in { development and in many cases, as in this one, are found not to 
otient adequately what they are intended to measure. 
O satis [here are certain uncontrollable factors such as health, energy, in 
st ry, and attendance which affect in some degree any attempt at prognosis ; 
D1 t this fact should not discourage any such study. Such prediction is a vital 


the much needed guidance of our youth of today in electing the 
| work that will be most profitable to them. 
I Q Prediction of algebraic attainment is possible in high school, but when 
in ted the local situation should be carefully studied, for what may be 
A t criterion for one school situation may not be for another. 








A METHOD OF MATCHING GROUPS FOR EXPERIMENT 
WITH NO LOSS OF POPULATION 


CHARLES C. PETERS 


ssylvania State College 
Editor's note: One of the difficulties frequently encountered in equivalent 


group experimentation is the loss of cases in matching. The author present 
a regression method of pooling a number of measuring and matching 


IN L good controlled experimentation parallel groups are 


as to secure equal prospect of progress for the matched groups apart fr 
I £ | 


the differential effect of the experimental factor, so far as that is fea 


But SU h 
some members from one or both groups and thus to reduce the 


nental po 


I 


balancing of groups is nearly certain to compel the eliminati 


pulation, with consequent decrease of reliability. The | 
1 | 


population is likely to be especially great when we attempt to match 


ltaneously on several criteria, particularly if we insist upon pretty 
iality. Since experiments are often conducted with groups of the 
| | 


ssroom size, the numbers remaining after matching are likely 
ly small 


In this paper I shall set forth and illustrate a regression method 
gives the effect of perfect pairing without the loss of any members 
ither the experimental or the control groups (unless, of course, ther 
such abnormal deviates as would be eliminated anyway on the ground 
they do not belong to the population sampled). The method as h 

nted is not difficult to apply, in spite of a contrary impression wh 
reader might at first receive.' The method is equally applicable to 1 
igle criterion or on a battery of criteria. I shall illustrate the te 


from an experiment by Irvin J. Bearer, one of my 


effect of introducing enriching “general language” 


rst-year Latin. The 28 members of the experi: 
material on time taken off of the regul 
nbers of the control group gave all of their 


Latin. Mr. Bearer made measurements of f 


nent of this technique this same theme has been tr 
chnical unner by Palmer Johnson and J. Neyman in Statistica 
irs, Vol. I (University of London), pp. 57-93. It has also been ts 
f analysis of covariance by Eugene Shen in The Harvard Educational 
X, pp. 70-74 (Jan. 1940), and in The March, 1940, number of the / 
imental Education. The Procedure derives, of course, from work by R. A 


techn 
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JT ement in Latin, of achievement in the enriching ‘‘general language’ 
and attitude toward Latin. 

Our method involves setting up a regression equation of the well 

rectilinear form based on the statistics of the control group, then 


» by it what should be the achievement scores of the members of 


perimental group if they were just like the control group members ; 
the experimental factor produced no differential effect. We can, 
etermine the differential effect for the experimental factor by the 
f, to which the average achievement of the experimental group exceeded 
short of that predicted for it by the regression equation 
We shall illustrate the procedure where the groups are matched on two 
then shall show how it would work out for a single criterion and 
- y it would work for any number more than two. The matching 
were IQ’s from the Otis Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability 
from a county eighth-grade examination. Six different end meas 
taken. In our illustration we shall use only one of these—total 
The content of the experiment itself’ is of interest, but we are 
here more with the form than with the content. For that reason 
give details of statistical procedure which would not customarily 
in a write-up. 
order to set up our multiple regression equation we need certain 
tl ts of correlation, certain means, and certain standard deviations 
control group. Let x designate the control group and y the experi 
roup; subscript 1 designates the general intelligence factor and 2 
h-grade examination factor, both initial measures for matching 
lesignate the final achievement scores. But, for the sake of simpli 
notation, we shall employ the x and the y subscripts only where 
void confusion. Except where actually designated by y th 


from the control group and would be properly designated by 


| f the statistics from the control group were as follows 
138 oO 7 VM. 96.2 
180 e. 36 M, 361 
722 o, = 11.8 M, 23.14 
pp i38 (.480) (.722) ” 
] a l 722? ; 
rs iSO (.438) (.722) isatae 
542 
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[hese #’s are the standard partial regression coefficients for 
factors 1 and 2 res, sctively. For the sake of simplicity of notation 
hereafter use for them 8, and B, respectively. We can now write tl 
regression equation: 

x -- 2. 


ow 


322X, +. .112 X, — 48.309 
Since we wish to predict what the scores for the experiment 
(the Y's) would be if they behaved just like those of the cont: 
(that is, if the experimental factor had no differential effect) we 
substitute for each member of the experimental group in turn | 
on the two matching criteria, and have 


} 322Y, + .112Y, — 48.309 


TABLE | 


PREDICTED FOR, AND OBTAINED B rHE MEMBERS 


EXPERIMENTAL GROUP, AND THE DIFFERENCES 


vi eo 


‘ 
A 
> 
i 
9 
- 
24 
23 
97 
9 
> 


= BS « 


-tore 


ne 





i 
| matching scores for the 28 pupils of the experimental group, and 


s ¢ 


y 
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routine process; if one uses a calculating machine, it moves very 


1e table below shows the predicted scores corresponding to the 


} 
ii 


nces between predicted and obtained scores. 


irns out that the scores actually obtained on the average by the 


tal group exceeded those predicted for them. The mean of the 
ores was 24.714 and that of the predicted scores 22.132, a difter 
582. This tallies exactly with the mean of the column of differ- 
must if the arithmetic is correct. So, the group which had the 
guage material on time subtracted from their total to Latin did 
rse in achievement in Latin than the control group which de 
whole time to Latin; on the contrary, it did a little better, though 
of a standard deviation. But is this a chance difference, which 
ippear with further sampling? To answer that question I have 
formula for the standard error of this type of difference.* For 
matching on two criteria it is, where y stands for an attained 
and y’ for a predicted score and the bar over a letter shows that 


the array is meant, 


(1—R?,,.) . o%'.; o*, (1 — R?, ,2) 

. ) N, l N, l 
(M,, — M,,)# (M,, — M,,)*]) 1, 
on ( r* 2) ox,(1 i} ; 


is the square of the multiple correlation coefficient between the 


of the control group and the matching team, and is most easily 


2 . ~ > i 
R? = = Bris : BP. 
ng the ones for which we found values above. Substituting these 
have, for this experiment, 
5.1665 +- 3.4896 +- 1.0979 4.12 
the difference is 2.582 while its standard error is 3.12. The 


fror ratio, t, is the former divided by the latter, which gives .83 


ence 1s not statistically significant. As large a difference as that 


of, and aids for the use of the formula, are given in Peters and Van 
istical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, revised and enlarged 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1940), pp. 464-465 
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could arise merely by chance fluctuation of sampling 20 times in a 
even if the true difference were zero. There is, however, a little plausil 
afforded to the hypothesis that pupils who are given general 
materials in a Latin class will achieve more rather than less acade: 
cess in conventional Latin than a similar group taught only conv 
Latin; the odds are four to one that the true difference would be 
favor of the former if the experiment could be indefinitely extended 

In the case of k matching factors the partial regression equati: 
merely be extended to the kth order, the multiple R would be corr 
ingly increased in order, and we would have in the third te: 
standard error formula k addends instead of two, each divided by 
sigma of the kth order. Formulas for the calculation of these parti 
are given in the Peters and VanVoorhis reference cited above. For 
matching factor the simple regression equation would be used 
standard error formula would reduce to 


/ 


a (1 r, ) (My, 
(N 1) o’, 


If, in accord with small sample technique, one wishes te int 
probability in terms of Student's distribution instead of the norma 
tion, one should use as divisor under the radical (N —k — 1) 
(N 1), where k is the number of matching factors; and he sh 
Student's (or Fisher's) table with (N, + N, 2—k) degrees of 
But this will give appreciably different results only if the popul 
very small, say the populations of the experimental and the cont: 
combined are less than thirty-five individuals 

It is the third term of the standard error formula that inv 
extra labor, especially as the number of matching factors is increa 
term makes comparatively little difference in the outcome, and 
omitted with only a little underestimate of the standard error, es} 
the groups are not far apart in means of matching factors. In th 
our example the standard error would have been reduced from 3.1 
2.94, which would not have materially affected the practical inte: 
of results 

In order to forestall criticism regarding my standard error 
word may be said about it. It was developed to meet the case w! 


intends the standard error formula to answer the question: W! 





ations, Shen’s formula will give results that differ only negligibly from mi 
when the N’s are extremely small 
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rd deviation of the mean differences we should expect if we took a 


ar 


ipply of samples from the same population each time selecting both a 
perimental and a new control group? That seems to be the natural 
which to think of the sampling universe we are intending to describe 
tuations in which we employ a technique like this one. This is what 
t when we deal with matched group experiments of the conventional 
1 employ the formula 


9 


: 2 | 2 oe > 
g m2 -— \ Om Tt 7 me 2° 00m On > 


gives results identical with this one when the conditions are 

But one could refer by his standard error to a succession of experi 
groups always referred back to the original control group as basis. 
standard error formula would contain only the middle term under 

il. This has been proposed to me several times, but I have rejected 

sal because this does not seern to me to be a very natural or realistic 
mean—an infinite supply of samples in which only the experi- 

zroup changes while the control group remains the same. Neverthe 
can mean that if he chooses, and should then employ the proper 

to express what he means. A very large proportion of the con- 
; over what is the correct standard error formula in various situa- 
lly grows out of ignorance of the fact that each formula defines the 
r of a certain type of universe of samples; and very different formulas, 
sive very different arithmetic outcomes, may all be correct, each fos 


of situation it was developed to describe. The error comes only 


worker employs a formula for one sampl'ng universe when he seally 
) refer to another sampling universe; or, which probably occurs still 


equently, when he uses the formula without knowing what he 


Bearer applied the procedure described above to the sectional 


of the Latin test and to a measure of “general language’ achieve- 


formula parallels those offered by Shen in the articles previously cited 
Shen combines the estimates of the variances from the experimental and 
| groups into a single estimate, as is the Fisher way when testing the nul! 
s; he similarly combines the estimates for r's; and his degrees of freedo 


sted for use with Student's distribution. Because of the slightness of these 


i 


ne 
} 
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ment. He also compared attitudes toward Latin on the part of the two g 


1s measured by the Remmers scale. The following table displays the re 


TABLE II 


OF THE COMPARISONS OF 


ACHIEVEMENT 
CONTROL AND THI 


NT AND OF ATTITUDE 0 
EXPERIMENTAI 


GsROUPS 





[his shows an advantage for the experin 
ns except that on knowledge of I 


ental group in all 

atin Grammar, where the negative 
In knowledge of the enriching materials con 
ave 


< 


which were systematically taught to the exp 
h the control group had some opportunity to pick 
1¢ Odds were overwhelmingly in favor of the experiments 
onfirmed by a similar one by Eaton.* It is also 
eported by Porter from three Penn State experime 
a week may | 


I 
f 
n 


i 


e taken from the study of high schoo 
thematical recreations with resulting attais 


nic masteries 


of conventional mathema 


MMARY 


rated a regression technique for matchins 

nent with no loss of population 

mental evidence suggesting, though with fait 

be taken from the conventional teaching 

itary enriching ‘general language’’ material 
‘ Reger eee th _ 

pOssibDty even With supt 


Lil 


achievement 


UI 
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e res 
EDITORIAL 
0 
e Di EVERY SCHOOL A WORKSHOP 
me 
ANYONE associated with professional education for any length of time 
‘ 1 many devices, techniques, and slogans come and go. The history 
tion contains the records of many more. There are gains and losses 
m these special emphases. In general devices arise out of long felt 
pass out of the lime light when the immediate urgency has 
[he workshop seems to fall in this category. Nevertheless, it 
ve dif 1 to have a very definite contribution to make to professional 
Designed for a special purpose, it seems particularly well suited 
an instrument for effective instructional leadership and_ th 
teachers in service 
al g There are ordinarily some basic needs, principles, and conditions un 


the discovery and application of new techniques and devices. For 
college instruction, including work in professional education 
under attack as formal and academic and divorced from practice 
rkshop has reemphasized the importance of a number of educational 
) the importance of the felt needs of teachers, supervisors and 

rs as the focal point of professional education, and th 
a problem solving approach; 2) the importance of the socia 
from a co-operative attack upon one’s problems; 3) the im 
g { expert leadership ; 4) the importance of bridging the gap between 
| practice; and 5) the importance of performance as opposed to 


ty of subject matter as the goal of professional education 


has been already suggested, the workshop was designed for a spe 
and has later become associated with the institutional training 
supervisors and administrators. In advancing the thought that 
shop might be appropriate for the training of teachers in service 
mprovement of the efforts of field workers, the writer would like 
ttention to five particularly important and pressing field needs 
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1) the need for extensive revisions of the school’s instructional progran 
to meet changed social conditions; 2) the need for utilizing as far as pos 


sible the best of current science and philosophy in the reconstructios 


educational programs; 3) the need for presenting a unified and cor 


attack upon educational problems, locally, in particular schools, and fron 
day to d: i) the need for practice in democratic methods of solving 
lems by those close to the scene of action and responsible for the 


tional leadership of school boys and girls; and 5) the need for tl 
valuation of the generalizations of the laboratory and 
the conditions of field work. All of these very pressing present 
s might be met quite effectively if every school were a workshop wi 
teachers, pupils and supervisors might work together harmoniously and 
operatively for the solution of their everyday school problems. Th 
of course, involve some changes in school organization to meet 
conditions 
In some respects the workshop may be better suited to the con 
field work than to those of institutional training: 1) The works! 
upposes a problem consciousness. The school has plenty of proble: 
ourse, teachers can bring their problems along with them to teacher 
ing institutions, but there may be some advantage in being close: 
cene of action. 2) To solve the problems of particular teachers, puy 
supervisors working under particular conditions, one needs to know 
sons, purposes and conditions involved. Most institutional works! 
far removed from these. 3) Frequently special equipment and pat 
sorts of instructional materials are essential to effective work; t 
many such needs, running all the way from valuable laboratory eq 
in a reading clinic, for example, to ordinary library facilities. The 
public school is not particularly well equipped in this respect. 4) O 


nities are needed to try out the ideas and materials evolved to see 


} 
~ 7 


hey work. There are lots of ideas and theories that seem sound and 
some one attempts to use them. More of our educational theor 
of practice and systematic evaluation under the conditions 

work. Systematic evaluation under field conditions should be an imp 
function of every workshop. 5) Expert leadership is needed. This le 


» in both institutions and the field. Possibly some working co 


| ] 
IS 1aACKIN 
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progra he two might be devised. The apparent lack of leadership for new 
; nes of this sort should offer a first rate challenge to the 
saat) techniques are techniques and should be accepted for what they 

ea e workshop seems to possess many features of merit especially 

= the needs and conditions of field work, today, and as we now 

ed would seem to offer a new opportunity for democratic leadership 
erative solution of our everyday school problems.* 


A. S. BARR. 


excellent discussion of the workshop see: Heaton, K. L., Camp, W. G., 
P. B. Professional Education for Experienced Teachers (Chicago: The 
f Chicago Press, 1940), 142 pp 
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CROWTHER, J. G. The Social Relation 
(New York: The Macmil 
1941), 


lan Company, pp. xxxiv + 665 


FLORIAN. The Social Role 


Man of Knowledge. (New York 
( nbia University Press, 1940), py 
. 12 $2 < 


number of the 


J | Bernal's Social Function f 
. was reviewed briefly. Crowt! 
\ R , Scve é hor r 
' th same thesis. with a 
arger 1 of his book devoted t 
tracing hist ally the relation betwee 
ience and society from primitive man 
through Greek, Roman, Muslim, medieval, 


and modern civilization. The book is di 


vided into 83 relatively short sections 
including iny hundreds of exa ple f 
the problems discussed. The author is 
scientific rrespondent of the Englis! 
paper, the Ma» ter Guardian, and | 

tured in 1937 and 1938 in the United 
States. He ernphasizes that science is a 


etermining factor in the destiny of man 


kind and that a social policy for scienc 


must be formulated to guarantee that 
such knowledge will be used for the wel 


suggested that th 


fare of society. It is 
next advance toward an improved scienti 


fic method may be through a combina 


tion of the method 


present s ientific 


which is generally considered as inde 


society, with social under 


pendent of 


SOC ial 


responsibi t 
ientists are summarized as foll 

to expose errors in science; (2) 
by 


> 1 
ganize inteliectual criticism Dy 


tive effort; (3) to demonstrate t 
t between science and social aff 
(4) to describe the social imp 

desirable for the advancement of s 


(5) to persuade scientists who keep 


scientif 1 political ideas in s 
{ art nf t s ipport const 
movements on the ordinary p 
grounds of economic interest and 


establish contacts 
governmental agencies so that no 
political decision can be made in ig 
ince of pertinent scientific know! 


(7) in time of peace, to cooper 


ill constructive social and in 
Ove nts, to expand science, 
nove the causes of war; and (8) 


to consider which side is the less 


to science and then work to pre 


Znaniecki, a sociologist, in 
retical discussion, asks 


there iS any 


relationship of f 
de pen lence between the social 
scientists perform and the k 


which they cultivate. H 


cludes that the closest coopera 


hnology, philosophy, and 
tive science is necessary. The techn 
cal leader needs the guidance of t! 


the 


in determining the effect which 











en, 
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activity will have on society; 


f the philosopher seems destined 


ise im importance with the de 


, 


nt of social planning. In turn 


sopher needs the results of 
investigations to aid in the 
n of evaluative criteria. Tech 
should strive to make prac- 
lications of the discoveries of 
author describes at some 

w society has granted status and 
the scholar, whose activities 
ntangible value to society, in 
he may be unhampered in the 


rganization, and transmission 


ks as these and the present 
present sober testimony that 
per relation of science, tech 

ophy, a system of values 
lepend the welfare and even 


xistence of science. research, 


CARTER V. Goop 


BERT LINCOLN. The American 
and the Social Order (New 

[The Macmillan Company, 

xi + 380. $2.50 

KENNETH IRVING. A Campus 
The Hiram Study Plan of In 
urses (Chicago, Illinois: The 

ty of Chicago Press, 1940), 
133. $1.50 


wo books are concerned funda 


with the same problem, namely, 


s 


f the liberal arts college in 


} 


society, but they approach 


; : 
sks in widely differing ways. Mr 


set for himself the task of 
the whole field of colleg 


as viewed from his perspective 


tive director of the Association 


of American Colleges during the two 
decades 1917-1937. Mr. Brown has ap 
proached his task from the point of view 
of the changes made in one small liberal 
arts college while he was its president 
during the single decade 1930-1940 

The title of Mr. Kelly's book, “Th 
American Colleges and the Social Order, 
is a stimulating one and holds out the 
hope to the reader that it will present 
a thoroughgoing discussion of the social 
relations of colleges. Mr. Kelly ranges 
over nearly all of the possible topics in 
which college educators would be inter 
ested. He touches upon the historical 
development of college aims and prac 
tices from colonial times to the present 
he cites many social trends that have 
affected colleges in the various stages of 
their history; he deals with experiments 
of various kinds ranging from curriculum 
changes and individualized instruction t 
international affairs and junior colleges 
he deals with problems of academic 
freedom, college finances, publicity, propa 
ganda, and college associations and or 
ganizations; he points to relationships 
between colleges and churches and be 
tween colleges and states; and he sets 
forth his own philosophy of what colleg 
education should be 

Throughout this discussion on a wide 
canvass, Mr. Kelly reveals himself as « 
sentially conservative in attitude and op 


timistic that the colleges have made gr 


contributions to American society in thc 
past and that they will continue to do 
so in the future. This reviewer had the 
impression that the book hits so many 
high spots so hurriedly that a reader 


forearmed with a good back 


=) 
= 
f 
J 


ground in the history of American so 


ciety and the history of higher education 


vr else the sketchiness of much of Mr 
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Kelly's discussion will leave him some- 


what lost in the valleys between the high 


spots. 
Mr. Kelly's concern and sympathies 
throughout seem to lie on the side of 


the small, private, religious, liberal arts 

, ; 

college rather than with the large, public, 
ular college or university. This prefer 

is not clearly admitted in so many 

words by the author but it shines through 


what he writes. He gives very 


ttle attention to the public institutions 
ept to indicate incidentally that they 
10w enroll the ajority of college 


students in the United States. The author 
that institu- 
genuine 


apparently believes private 


tions are the carriers of the 
spiritual” values in the social order and 
in so far as they are free from state con- 
American 
Lotus Coffman is 


as opposed to federal control of 


trol they are preserving the 


tradition (page 294) 
uigher education, but no mention is 
made of his superb statements concerning 
the function and purposes of state 
universities. 

Mr. Kelly’s philosophy of higher edu 
ation seems to be that colleges should 
with the current 
society but should not be 
The should 
serve as “social balance wheels, thermo- 
tats, governors in the total 

The colleges help to 
. They cannot 


remain in close touch 
probler s of 


guided by them 


colleges 
machinery 
of a free society 
steady the ship of state 
be expected, chameleonlike, to change the 
color of their skins in response to every 
external stimulus or pressure. While they 
are in the current of events they are for- 
tunately not of it. They strive to preserve 
the objective view.” (page viii) In other 
words, the colleges should push forward 
when society lags behind and they should 
hold 


back when seems to be 


society 
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moving too rapidly. Unfortunately, how 
ever, Mr. Kelly does not define ven 
clearly what kind of social order he ha 
in mind and thus the reader is at 
to judge whether the colleges at a 
time should push forward or hold back 
He merely says that colleges should t: 


8 


J 


to serve the “general welfare” of a 
ciety presumably based upon democrac 
and freedom. He does give a suggesti 


of what a “free’’ society means to hin 


when he urges the preservation of our . 
traditional freedoms of speech, thought 
worship, press, assembly, and also the 


“freedom of enterprize’ (page 336). 7 
reviewer found little attempt to tak 
count of the world-shaking social { 
that one might expect in a book d g 
with the social order in 1940 
According to Mr. Kelly, the 
of America apparently serve society 
by training individuals to tak 
places of leadership in society rather t 
by attempting to deal institutionally wit 
the problems of society. He states 
cifically that a college should not |! 
point of view as an institution but 


it embraces all 


its purpose when 
of points of view and allows the 
to decide for himself what he wil 


cept. The 
human 


college must “postulat 


spirit as the basis of its 

and must have its windows open 
in every direction in order to accept 
“eternal values” that may come fr 
social, scientific, and religious 

One might suppose that a ft 
looking philosophy of higher ed 
in these days would postulate 
dynamic loyalty to democracy and 
explicit desire to make our society 
cratic through students who will b 
Mr. K 


primary plea for higher education is 


loyal and effective democrats 








cal 


ll, four-year liberal arts college be 
_ 1 and that it avoid the weak- 


1 dangers of the democratic 


ducation (page 78) by adhering 
jeal of intellectual aristocracy 


n embracing a Jacksonian de- 
it would admit virtually every 


eg 


trast to the broad scope and 


generalizations of Mr. Kelly's 
story of Hiram College that 
tells is succinct and vivid as 
running account of the events 
with the establishment of a 
f intensive courses. Reacting 
disconnected smattering that 
irs when students take five 
irses in one semester, Hiram 
designed a series of inten 
whereby a student may spend 
of his time upon a single 
ing a given term. The case for 
t such a plan is clearly and 
1 in terms of faculty strivings 
vings. Especially interesting is 


re of democracy at work as 


embarks cooperatively upon a 

The reader feels that per 
college faculty ought to try 
such a manner if the educa 


s is to become a truly worth- 


exhilarating experience for 
nts and faculty. 
way, Mr. Brown also makes a 


the small liberal arts college in 


ty, but he recognizes that 
rather than exclusive con- 

to make. He sets up three 
ial usefulness: the advantages 
ty that is primarily concerned 
ing rather than with research; 


tages of informal and personal 





ps between faculty and stu 
ad 


the advantages of the healthy 
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and morally wholesome atmosphere that 
arises from a pervading religious faith 
Despite the difference in size and the 
relative emphasis given to these two 
books in these columns, this reviewer 
has the impression that Mr. Brown's 
discussions will be the more satisfying 
and rewarding to college educators who 
are interested in the future of the liberal 
arts college in American society. 
R. FREEMAN BUTTS 

Teachers College, Columbia University 
DUNKLIN, Howarp T. The Prevention 

of Failure in First Grade Reading 

(New York: Bureau of Publications, 

Teachers College, Columbia University, 

1940), pp. vii + 111. $1.60 

Non-readers and retarded readers can 
be taught to read at the level indicated 
by their abilities in practically every in 
stance if proper diagnosis and remedial 
techniques are used. Ordinarily the rem 
edial work, when undertaken, occurs only 
after the child has had one or more 
grades in school and has become a read- 
ing problem. Is it possible for many of 
these children to succeed from the out- 
set of their work in reading? This report 
suggests that they may if the instruction 
in reading is adjusted to the abilities and 
interests of the children from the 
beginning 

A tentative program was derived from 
a survey of the literature concerned with 
primary reading. This program was then 
tested out in a well-controlled experiment 
From prospective reading failures two 
matched groups were chosen, one the ex- 
perimental and the other the control 
group. The experimental group, made sig 
nificantly greater progress than the con 
trol group. In fact, the former group, at 
the end of the year, had an average 
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re of 2.07, or .17 of a 


g above the established norm. Only 
11.1 per cent of the experimental group 
failed to reach the norm while 55.5 per 


ontrol group fell below it 
iding failures in 
prevented to an 


ppreciable degree by adequately adjusted 





f g ] 
truction. Furthermore, this instruction 
be rried on by the regular classroon 
teacher 
It is refreshing find an thor who 
1 talk about t essential left-to-right 
ptual s s that must be de 
l i in ling, without recourse t 
t erworked tual of eye-movement 
f g. Ther re in this excellent 
tr r however, a few points that la 
b ivers¢ criticized. Many will con 
t ’ vw of the eviden too 
Nn ge € 5 has by, en pla j upon 
physiological t as a factor in read 
ng I ¢ re ther is tao 
little weight given to oral reading with 
beginners. Unfortunately, although it is 
statec that no material has been pub 
lished that is table for jjusted in 
<t ction, no | ct ‘ these kK ks $ given 
Perhaps the suggestions put forward in 
this book need further experimental 
checking. Nevertheless, the author's pr 
gram of adjusted instruction is worthy 
of serious consideration by all educator 
nterested in proving reading instr 
tion in the elementary grades 
Mites A. TINKER 


Minnesota 


KIRK, SAMUEL A. and MONROE, MARION 


Teaching Reading to Slow-Learnin 
( dren (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1940), pp. xi + 225. $1.50 
Linfortunately little attention has been 


teaching 


ted to the development of 
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techniques that are suitable for promoting 
satisfactory reading progress in the men 
tally retarded child. Hence children wit a 
low I. Q.’s are frequently even less prof 
cient in reading than would be expect 


in terms of their mental level. Ti 
present text is, therefore, tin Dr 


Kirk states that “the purpose of thi. book tag 
is to present to teachers and administr 

tors the problems and techniques of he 

ing the slow-learning child acquir 

skill of reading’. All the devices { 
improvement of reading presented 
author have been evaluated and 

to the learning ability of the backwar 
child. Included are discussions of t 
problem involved, the reading stat 
pre-reading activities of mentally 
children, introduction to and i 


ment of reading, diagnosis of d 





and remedial instruction. There 
f references and test 


A lequate treatment is given 


which determine at 


the conditions 

mote reading proficiency in the 
retarded. The view that physi 
factors are minor determinants of r 2g 


bility is well taken. Strong emp 
given the limitations imposed by 
Nevertheless, the author 
uncritically the notion that the I. Q 

narkedly altered by 


Unsubstantiated 
Q.’s may be rais 


Status 


' 
environ 


d ita ar 


tractors 


suggesting that I 


to 40 points. In view of the imp 


lence questioning the validity of 
studies it is unfortunate that data 

accepted and pr 
textbooks. 

the need and 


as truth in 
The discussion of 
J 


of pre-reading training and initial 


excellent. Ez: 
basis for 
There 


1g instruction is 
upon oral reading as a 


reading is well taken are 








romotin , \difications in techniques of 
the men te ¢ reading to slow learners in com- 
ren wit 1 to those applied to normal chil- 
SS prof _ teaching of phonetics, details in 
ct nd relative emphasis upon speed 
T racy, etc. In general, the remedial 
Dr thod outlined here is, in the initial 
book t primarily a modified phonic tech- 
Ninistr with considerable emphasis upon 
of hel 1g details in words. 


book is characterized by a clear 
t of methods which have proved 
in practice. It should be con- 
ne of the more important of the 
contributions to diagnostic and 
reading 
Mies A. TINKER 


y of Minnesota 


THERESA Dower. The Develop 

Certain Motor Skills and Play 

in Young Children (New 

Bureau of Publications, Teach 

College, Columbia University 
), pp. xiv-+ 180. $1.85 


Jones’ work, the longitudinal 
genetic study, inquires into the 
evelopment of pre-school children 

d by their use of four kinds of 

play materials: wagon, doll car 

ge, kiddie car with pedals (tricycle at 
1 48 months), and dump truck 


sed enting the “pull”, “push”, “pedal 
portan transportation” types of vehicles 
f the y-four children, twelve (six boys 
of t x girls) representing the higher and 


(five boys and seven girls) the 
cio-economic groups, were ob 
epeatedly once a month from age 
iths to 33 months, again at 36 
and at 48 months. Observations 
aide both in a standardized play 
. x 1 in the homes; the records thus 
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obtained were supplemented by mental 
test records, height, weight, characteristics 
of home environment, etc. The major in 
terest centered about the stages through 
which preschool children pass in the use 
of the chosen types of play materials 
The procedure used in the investigation 
was very carefully planned on the basis 
of preliminary studies; the record form 
for playroom observations included a 
floor plan drawn to scale; a new one was 
used each minute of a forty-minute ob 
servation period divided equally between 
each of the four types of vehicles. There 
were in the main 319 observation periods 
in the controlled environment and 208 in 
the natural home environment 

Measures of reliability were obtained 
in respect to: a) reliability of worker's 
records of behavior, the result being a 
90% to 100% agreement between 30 
forty-minute observations recorded by two 
workers at the same time; b) reliability 
of worker's records as to amount of 
locomotion by the vehicles and amount 
of other activity, correlations being .99 
and .96 respectively between 20 ten 
ninute observations recorded by two 
workers at the same time; c) consistency 
of performances, the result being 80% 
to 100% agreement between forty pairs 
of observations made by the worker 
within three days of time; d) age of 
achieving given levels of performance, 
the result being 92% to 98% agreement 
between two independent examinations 
of the data by two workers 

The data were treated in four ways 
First—the detailed uses of the four 
wheel play materials were classified into 
four major categories a) manipulation of 
parts, b) pulling and pushing, c) pro 
pelling, d) combination of other play 


materials with the wheel play materials 
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j 


behaviors under each of 


four main categories Of use were 


Second,—the 
these 
skill and 


scaled according to levels of 


performance, each category having three 
to four levels irrespective of vehicle. For 
the four levels for pushing and 
are: I Within limited space; 
Ill With con- 


nd airection : IV Over obstacles 


Il In a ntinuous manner; 


T} closely associated with classify 
g the b r according to levels of 
kill and performance was determina 
tion of the range and edian age at 
which the children achieved a given level 
peri ance in each category of use 

, 

Ww cL i 
The f tegories of use are tl 
ume for all four types of vehicles and 


transcend the vehicle types in importance 


in satisfying the child’s growth needs and 





interests. Categories ) and d) whi 
wholly or in ¢ include non-locomotor 
t t “ ig neral trend of s¢ 
} i ent s lis 1: cat 
») and c) are locomotor activiti 
Ss ‘ is I trend or sequence inh 
ve listed. However age 
d $ indicate certain levels of pet 
t in with two or re categorie 
2g tne e time. A brief pic 
t f ental pattern as 
/ t study is as follows: Un 
k ndling of parts, pull 
g 1d pushing within limited space 
uning play terials with stationary 
vehicles at onths; selective attention 
to a x sation of parts, pulling and 
pushing continuously at nths; pus 
ing and pulling wit < itrol and airec 
, . tte " ‘ prope g t24n sths 
} id shing ehicle wi 
y erials at 5 onths; f illing and 
hing over tacles it 28 months 
ror at least 744 feet at 29 
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months; arranging play materia 
vehicles at 31 months; using parts sk 
fully and purposefully at 32 
propelling skillfully at 36 mont 
ferring play materials to a desti 

48 months. A general pattern 
gence of powers may be thus 
Unskilled 


ties manipulative in nature for g 


repetitive unconnect 
acquainted with the play mater 
21 to 24 months; increase 
muscular controls from 24 to 

followed by the practice of ski 
material 


power over the play 


to 36 months; prevalence of tl 
f skills, but also since less 
uired prevale 


use Of a variety OF activities 


to De mer 1 into an integ 2 
before action activity whic! 
w nav 1 the i 
e takes the form of 
I if ‘ if S tl . 7 usc DV 
, , 
< ] p y iter 
' 
S, iarger enterpris St 
tive in character, in which 
: : 
f ot the skills now larg 
atic 5 Ss } a the f 
\ t 45 mnths 
A fourth method of handling 
‘ ce + +} m hod 
y e us the meth 
fv ice* for the purpose 
ng into the differences in px 


is they relate to a number 


This work revealed among 


following main observations 


presence of highly significant 


among levels in terms of age pert 
relationship 


abse ne 


' 
\dicating a ciose 


otatistica 
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rences among the four types of 
terms of age performance in- 
that any of the vehicles will 
the activities studied; 3) sig- 
lifferences between “ownership” 
1-ownership” groups in the lo- 
activities (pulling, pushing, 
g), not so in the manipulative 
or in combination of play 

4) no significant differences 
e children of the higher and 

economic groups; no signih 
rences between sexes in terms 
ormance in manipulations of 
in combination of play ma 
ile the sampling was too small 


x differences in the locomotor 


gh Dr. Jones states that a more 
study is necessary in order to 

the relative place of matura- 
training in the activities studied 
nt work strongly suggests the 


e of the maturational factor in 


1g the underlying ability to ac 


in skills by the following find 
apparent “‘saltatory’’ growth of 
id strength forms of behavior, 


ng, in contrast to the more 


growth of behaviors which are 


lent upon these physical abili 
mbining play materials; 2) the 
of general “levels” of per 


within limited age ranges; 3) 


ess in pedalling the kiddie car 


; 


able ages despite great differ 
pportunity to practice; 4) great 
1 performance of certain activi 
given age regardless of the 
5) similar age attainments 
performance levels but pos 


f difference in interest, and in 


performance, the latter depend 


umount of practice; 6) final 


emergence of an apparently dormant skill 
which is umpracticed because of ad 
verse environment limiting experience 
and inhibiting activity. 

Among a large number of further 
findings are the following: 1) evident 
consistency in acceleration and retarda 
tion; 2) increase of attention span with 
age; 3) the age ranges when each wheel 
play material seemed to serve best the 
interests of the child as judged by great 
est variety of uses (order: doll carriage, 
kiddie car, wagon, dump truck); 4) the 
vehicle (wagon) best utilized in social 
situations and giving most promise for 
extension of use beyond 48 months; 5) 
correlation of certain performances with 
weight, likewise with intelligence, some 
of which were as high as .50 and statis 
tically significant; 6) sex similarities in 
dicated by the uniformity of age of 
performance levels in the non-locomotor 
activities in which sex differences in in 
terest were shown; tendency toward bet 
ter performance by the boys on the ad 
vanced levels; 7) influence of positive 
and negative emotions, both types tend 
ing to be associated with a less degree 
of use of play materials and greater re 


tardation; 8) association of acceleration 


with spontaneity, self-reliance, less emo 
tionality, tendency toward much activity 
and use of play materials; association of 
retardation with social dependence, 
greater emotionality, and tendency toward 
inactivity; 9) spontaneous and greater 
use of and self-reliance in use of play 
materials associated with homes chat 
acterized by siblings just older than 
subject, no maid or extra adult in family, 
many play materials, and outdoor play 
space; 10) participation in “planned 
activity accelerated in children who play 


with siblings just older than themselves 
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Among a number of practical conclu 
sions which proceed from the study are 
levels of performance are 


functions of increasing maturity a knowl 


study will be helpful to thi 


for the development of the young child 
in order that the uses of the wheel play 
f " be encouraged at the most 
fruitful times v t discouragement t 
the child or disappointment to the parent 
) since the otor skills which are 

a result of neuromuscular maturation can 


be improved at each level of performance 


Dy practice, the presence of wheel | 


materials in the natural environment is 


portant; 3) added reason for provid 
ng opportunities for frequent practic 


lies in the fact that children whose per 


f , at a given level is minin 
tend to < practice the other uses of 
the play ater +) furthermore suc 
< s ld be aided by being gi 
training in the skills of their age; 5) 
Ince elf-reliance ind absence of ¢ 
tionality are associated with more use of 
play materials and acceleration in use a! 
en ument conducive to the develo; 
ment of these traits is indicated; 6) sin 


7; tice + | , roir 
practice Ol SKIS (O §aln 


power over the play materials marks a 
stage in the general growth pattern which 
precedes participation in the larger enter 


prise involving planning, imagination, in 


2g: 
ration, then all the foregoing iten 
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ms as set by the 


se responsible 
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— 
which influence practice have add g 
nificance as means to insure full dev: 
ent. Recommendations concerning 
selection of wheel play materials is 
the following: the doll carriage 
appropriate for 18 to 24 mont! 
as the uses made of it by childr 
four years are concerned; the kidd — 
is best at ages 20 to 24 months f " 


by tricycles according to size; tl 
truck is good throughout the px 
tour years of age; the wagon 
social play can be delayed unt 


years of age when children play 


t , 


ygetl er 
The study of Dr. Jones is a signif 
contribution to the panoramic pict 
child development which is muci 
not only by workers with presch 
hose of us who 


also by 
} 


deavoring to provide for further 


dren but 
it in the motor skills and pl 


ties on the elementary school 


basing such provisions upon sci¢ 
facts concerning the eg 


id growth of motor and play 


on to the play life of ch 
the elementary school. The caret ‘ 
f Dr. Jones and the many fac 
which it touches not only sati 
ilso increases the thirst for 


ighly commendable research dealing w 


l 
the development of motor SKills 


MONICA R 


- ; 5p 
State Leachers College 
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psig BULLETINS ENGELHART, Max D. Report of the 
June and August 1940 Comprehensive 
period t 4 CONSERVATION COUNCIL. ‘ = : 
Examinations and the September 1940 
Natural Wealth: A Con- ‘ 
P 5 can tidieal Placement and Exemption Tests of the 
Guid for Secondar cPoois, . : ° 
bas ees y Chicago City Junior Colleges (Chi- 
of the California State De- ; , ; 
cago: Department of Examinations, 
of Education, IX, No. 4 : . ‘ 
ignif Educatio 7 Chicago City Junior Colleges), 8 pp 
ent “eli ia S » ’ 
Seta ito: California State Depart Mimeographed. 
& Education, December, 1940), — 
The author presents an analysis of the 
, test results for the comprehensive exami- 
} ’ rf . . . 
Mf the natural resources of nations administered in the Chicago City 
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HEAPS, WILLARD A. School-Library Stud- 
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Education and Teaching Ex- from The Library Quarterly, X (July 
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— Employes in the Public The autho- presents a survey of the 
Pennsylvania, 1938-1939, studies and research relating to school 
rvice in Education, Bulletin libraries for the three year riod, 
(Harrisburg: Department 1936-38. 

Instruction, Commonwealth 
vania, 1940), 34 pp. Hory, T. C. Trend in Public School En 
rollment Ohio Cities and Exempted 
' tin presents an analysis of Villages 1936-1940 Inclusive (Colum 


f teachers and supervisory 
public schools of Pennsyl 
s of formal schooling and 
experience. The study paral- 
studies dealing with salary 
tion. It also includes discus- 


elationship of these factors 
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bus: Bureau of Educational Research, 
The Ohio State University, December, 
1940), 16 pp. Mimeographed 


The author presents an analysis of en 


rollment trends for Ohio city and ex- 
empted villages for the five year period 


1936-1940 
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tive section; English qualifying examin T 
tion; humanities 201-202, essay section 
201-202, objective  sectio, 
101-102, objective s 


humanities 
physical science 





tion; physical science 101-102, es 

section; social science 101-102, es, 

section; exemption test, biological _— 
ence, form F; exemption test, phys 

science, form F; English place 

form D; exemption test, physica! scienc 


form F; and exemption test, biolog 


science, form F. 
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ues in Education.—The proj- 
urized in this issue of the Jour- 
most part, represent attempts 

th large social and educational 
f today. Five of the most 
these problems are: (1) to 
education serve more effec- 
needs of democratic society, 
Nn a program of education to 
emergencies of national defense, 
jjust the secondary school cur- 
the large number of non- 
nd non-trade youth, (4) to de- 
techniques for appraisal of 
institutions and instruction, 
gh a program of implementation 
practice the results of research, 

) Stimulate teachers in training 
vice to develop the qualities of 
necessary for a teacher in a 


society 


Social Education Investiga- 
study has been described by 
Quillen and Edward A. Krug. 
ire of a culture is determined 
haviors of the individuals who 
A democratic culture requires 

ls who have respect for other 
concern for group problems, 
illingness to use intelligence in 
se problems. A wide distribu- 
ich qualities of behavior is the 
rantee of the continued existence 
pment of a democratic society. 
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The Stanford Social Education Investi- 
gation was established January 1, 1939, 
with the purpose of attempting to 
strengthen American democracy by dis- 
covering ways to guide youth more ade- 
quately in the development of the char- 
acteristics of behavior essential to that 
end. The investigation is supported by a 
grant from the General Education Board 
and will continue until the end of 1943. 
In terms of personnel, the project con- 
sists of a group of more than 75 teachers 
and administrators in eighteen secondary 
schools in ten cities of the western part 
of the United States. This group is as- 
sisted by a staff of five at Stanford Uni- 
versity, working under the co-direction 
of Grayson N. Kefauver and I. James 
Quillen of the School of Education 


The staff has no single pattern of edu 
cational content or procedures which it 
is attempting to sell to the participating 
teachers. Rather, it feels that its purpose 
is to stimulate the participating teachers, 
as individuals, to grow and develop in 
the qualities of behavior necessary for a 
teacher in a democratic society. 


In order to provide the participating 
teachers with opportunities for develop- 
ment, the staff has utilized the following 
techniques: (1) summer workshops; (2) 
staff visits to teachers on the job; (3) 
providing teachers with specific help on 
problems, such as developing bibliogra- 
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phies, outlines, units, etc.; (4) a monthly 
News Letter; and (5) bulletins prepared 
by staff members on various topics in 
education related particularly to the work 
of the investigation. 

One of the staff members has attempted 
to evaluate the development of the par- 
ticipating teachers during the academic 
year, 1939-40. It was found in general 
that the teachers had developed strength 
in philosophy and viewpoint, but had not 
as yet succeeded in becoming skilled in 
the techniques necessary for implementa- 
tion of their philosophy 

This study of teacher development is 
only one of three projects in the research 
program of the investigation. Lavone 
Hanna, for example, is making a con- 
trolled study of the growth of pupils in 
the problems approach. Robert Bush is 
studying the factors involved in effective 
pupil—teacher relationships. Thus, the staff 
of the investigation, while it realizes that 
teacher development is significant, does 
not feel that such development is an end 
point in itself, but is important rather to 
the degree with which it succeeds in pro- 
noting pupil development. The teacher, 
however, is so significant an aspect of the 
environment of the pupil that little pupil 
growth can be expected unless the teach- 
ers themselves have a democratic philoso 
phy of education and implement it with 


effective educational techniques and 


[he major purpose of the investigation, 
therefore, has been to point the way, if 
possible, to an improved social education 
tor American youth. In doing so the staff 
has thought in terms of teachers, of pu- 
pils, and of the relationships between 
pupils and teacher. It has sought to pro- 
vide an in-service education program for 


the participating teacher. This program 


of teacher education has not been carrix 
on for its own sake, but is conceived 
a major element in the possible contribu 
tion which the investigation may make 
to the development by American 
of those characteristics of behavior essen 
tial to the achievement of democrat 
values 

Occupational Adjustment Study.—t 


the study of six high schools 
representing eight thousand former st 
dents having been out of school fri 

to five years, it was found that 
mately 40 per cent had neither conti: 
their formal schooling after they left t 


high school nor received training in a 


skilled trade or commercial work wi 
they were in school. Although in s 
cases the schools were definitely trying t 
build a program which would 
needs of this group, too often the 5 
had been shunted about between t 
traditional curriculums, with little 
at preparation for subsequent occupati 
adjustment. 

The first step in working 
tion of this problem seems to be to g 
those responsible for the school prograr 
aware of and concerned about the ne 
of these youth. A second step is 
termine the facts about the post 
experiences of such youth on t 
of which to build a _ more 
program 

The Occupational Adjustment St 
has contributed to this first step 
same way as many other studies have 
has called attention to and presented facts 
about the problem in its report,’ an 


‘Edward Landy and Others, 
tional Adjustment and the S: 
letin of the National Associat 
Secondary-School Principals, No . 
vember, 1940. Washington: The A 


t10n 








= en further. It has developed and 

technique for use by the indi- 
chool to determine the facts about 
school-leavers. It is one thing to 


it 


t the general problem of youth 
crat report of a study carried on by 
but it is quite another thing to 


f the same information about young- 


have gone through one’s own 


Implementation Commission of the 
Association of Secondary-School 
ils was so convinced of the de- 
f having the individual schools 
problem through a study of 
n school-leavers that the work 
Occupational Adjustment Study 
ear is being devoted to the in 
n of the “Occupational Follow 
Adjustment Service Plan” in 
roughout the country. This plan 
n described briefly in various 
including the November issue of 
al of Educational Research 


schools are concerned about 


ns presented by these “educa 
glected"” youth is evidenced by 
it about 150 schools in all 
the country are on their own 
nducting occupational follow- 
this year, using the materials 
Study for the purpose of studying 
onal problems of their youth 

wn communities. This promises 
to bring such problems dra 
to the attention of many school 


but also to result in innovations 


in the school programs in 
; t of the facts discovered 


atement was prepared by John R 


ciate director of the project 
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Bureau of Educational Research in Set- 
ence.—S. R. Powers describes the work 
of the Bureau of Educational Research in 
Science and of its cooperating teachers 

The growing irrelevance of present-day 
science teaching, as found im our sec- 
ondary schools, to the needs of young 
people and society has been the target of 
increasing concern during the last decade 
Our culture is witnessing one of the most 
rapid developments amd changes in the 
history of Western civilization; and sci- 
ence (invention and technology) has been 
largely responsible for this unprecedented 
growth 

Commensurate research and implemen- 
tation in the field of social and economic 
planning simply have not existed. Science 
itself—the dynamics of our power age 
more or less without direction has 

changed the world” by working on the 
levels of discovery and invention in dis 
crete areas, with little attention to the 
necessities of long-range planning and 
social implementation. Youth, growing 
up in this society, faces problems of a 
type and number undreamed of when the 
curriculums of a less complicated time 
were developed. Yet curricular develop 
ments in science, designed to meet the 
needs of youth and society living in this 
age of stress and maladjustment, have 
been distressingly slow, despite the fact 


that recent studies’ have shown that both 


What People Think about Youth 
and Education,’ Research Bulletin, Na 
tional Education Association, X VIII (No 
vember, 1940), 187-218. R. Will Bur 
nett, Opinions of Science Teacher ; 
Some Socially Significant Issues: A Survey 
of Teacher Opinion and Its Implication 
for Teacher Education. A report to the 
National Science Committee on Science 
Teaching, November, 1940 
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the public and the teachers themselves 
recognize the urgency of the situation and 
the responsibility of the schools to face 
squarely the problems of our dynamic 
age and to bring the specialized abilities 
of teachers to bear on the study and solu- 
tion of these problems. 

In a determined effort to facilitate ex- 
perimentation in the interpretation and 
implementation of this widely recognized 
responsibility of the schools, the Bureau 
of Educational Research in Science at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has embarked upon a cooperative program 
with specialists in the various science 
disciplines, with educators, and with 
teachers who have had special training in 
science and are working in the public 
schools. Through financial support given 
by the General Education Board, it has 
been possible to make definite changes in 
science teaching so as to make it answer 
the needs of young people in our present- 
day society. Through various studies and 
analyses, a number of large areas of im- 
portance to young people today have been 
determined, problem areas amenable to 
scientific treatment and resolution. Source 
materials have been prepared by research 
specialists; these provide the available 
data with which to attack the problem.” 
Teaching suggestions, based upon evi- 
dences of the difficulties, interests, and 
contusions of young people, and upon 
teaching experiences in the area, have 
been prepared, not as units of study, but 


The Science in Modern Living Se- 
ries,’ published by the Bureau of Publi- 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, includes: Paul B. Sears, Life and 
Environment, 1939; C. C. Furnas, The 
Storehouse of Civilization, 1939; F. L 
Fitzpatrick, The Control of Organisms, 
1940 
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as guides in the experimental and 
tinuous development of more 
curriculums.* 


Teachers educated in our colleges 


universities have been trained along tr, 
ditional lines which, for the most par 


have left them incompetent to deal wi 
the many urgent, unsolved prob 

our time. Therefore, one of the 
essential tasks in the cooperative 
has been to give these teachers 

tunity to study together those fie! 
which they accept responsibility. A er 
of about thirty such teachers met in 
Curriculum Workshop at Teachers ( 
lege last summer (1940) and studied 


Vv 


a mature level a number of these prob 


lems (for example, the problems of s 
entific production, distribution, conser 
tion, and consumption of material 
services; and the problems of the 

life span and the changing age group 
America). 

During the current year the 
are studying with the young people 


their charge these same problems and are 


through the offices of the Bure 
changing reports of their exper 
their successes and failures, and 
larging their perspectives and clarify 
and refining their procedures. Thes 
periences, through publications 
Bureau, will be made available to te 
elsewhere. Thus research and the invent 
of ways to meet educational need 
been accelerated, and the fruits of t 


ries,” includes: Anita D. Laton 
Edna W. Bailey, Suggestions for 7 


Selected Material from the Field of Gene 


tics, 1939; and Suggestions for T 
Selected Material from the Field 
Responsiveness, Mating, and Reprods 
tion, 1940. 


\ 


*"The Science in Modern Living & 


¥ 
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will be available to teachers every- 
e who have accepted the responsibility 


their function as teaching scientists 


ag with young people the problems 
theirs and the society of which 
i part. 


of Evaluation for Bennington 
This plan has been described 
n C. Eurich, Stanford University, 
lirector of the Evaluation Study, 
ton College, Vermont. 
1 Bennington College was founded 
the administration made plans 
rough evaluation of the effec- 
of their program. Grants during 
two years from the Whitney 
m and the General Education 
ade possible the appointment of 
iation staff to develop and carry 
early plans. 


rst question raised by this staff 
whom and for what purposes 
college to be evaluated? The 


tration, the faculty, friends of the 
a small group of specialists in 
n throughout the country, emi- 
lucators, and students of higher 
n were all agreed. Any evalua- 
a college such as Bennington 
be conducted primarily for the 
of providing faculty and students 
urper insights into the effective- 
their work, which might lead to 
tions for improving the educational 


chieve this purpose, the evaluation 
full cooperation from the ad- 
tion, the faculty, the students, 
mni, and former students and the 
set out to collect pertinent in- 
n and to develop an evaluation 
that might continue after the 
foundation grants expired 
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In general, the study has been con- 
cerned with five basic questions. With- 
out entering here into the many ramifica- 
tions of each, these can be stated briefly 
as follows: 


1. What is the nature of Bennington’s 
total educational program ? 

. How did the program as it now 
operates develop? What were the 
major steps in the process? 

. What are the purposes of the pres- 
ent program and how did these 
evolve? What are the major assump- 
tions underlying these purposes? 

. To what extent are the major pur- 
poses being realized? 

. What changes do staff and students 
think should be made so that the 
college might achieve its aims more 
effectively ? 


These questions evolved from ratings 
by faculty and students of more than 150 
that had been submitted in response to 
the query: “For what questions should 
the evaluation study seek answers?’ Or 
to put it another way, “What information 
would be most valuable to you in arriv- 
ing at a better appraisal of the Benning- 
ton program?” 

In seeking answers to these questions, 
faculty committees with the help of the 
evaluation staff first set out to prepare 
an accurate description of the program. 
This involved collecting statements of 
procedures followed by individual faculty 
members and an analysis of the programs 
of students from the time the college 
opened its doors to the present. Each in- 
structor and counselor and every senior 
student then stated, in an individual con- 
ference with a member of the evaluation 
staff, his objectives. During the confer- 
ence an effort was made to obtain inter 
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pretations of the objectives in terms of 


behavioral changes that the instruction 
was designed to produce or in terms of 
attainments for which the senior hoped 
Later the same procedure was extended to 
freshmen 

The next step entailed bringing to 
gether all evidence that accumulated over 
a period of years, showing the extent to 
which the desired objectives were being 
attained. There were naturally gaps in the 


lata, particularly in relation to the so 


< 
called intangibles. Special projects were 
designed to provide a more complete 


ippraisal. For example, one of the major 
objectives of the program is to develop 


permanent interests. To collect informa 
tion on the extent to which this objective 

being achieved, the Interest Index pre 
Staff of the 


Eight-Year-Study for the Progressive Edu 


pared by the Evaluation 


cation Association was adapted to Ben 


nington students. In addition, a follow 
idy is now being made of graduates 
and former students in order to discover 
h pursued 


e extent to whi they have 


nterests awakened in college 


example will reveal the efforts 


being made to show the degree to which 
of the basic assump tions are being 
realized. Bennington College assumes that 
educational program is more effective 
when a rather close relationship is estab 


hed between instructors and students 


ither in individual conferences or in 
ll group conferences. It assumes fur- 
the relationship established in 


inity between students 


their acceptance of community re 
sponsiDilities brings about better adjust 
nent An adaptation of the Moreno 
technique is being used to study changes 
fa period of time in re on to these 
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These are merely illustrations of thy 

way in which the study is proceeding. A 

more complete description would iny 

the work of special faculty committe p 
concerned with the developing educationa 

program at Bennington, the direct 

such as those pr 

period, 


social studies survey, and the comm 


concrete experiences 


vided through the winter 


government . 
By the end of the current year a pr 
issued. Aside fr 


providing a summary of extensive dat 


ress report will be 


in relation to objectives, the report w 


reveal how, in this evaluation 


faculty and students are cooperating 


studying themselves for the purp 


gaining a more 


their ed 


adequate apprai 


ucational program 


7. ce 


describes 


Sct l Plant Research 
Ohio 


tribution to the 


State University 


area of appr 





1. The ¢ nittee on Sct P R 
search of in Coun 
cation 1S seeking 
ind spon in the scl 
ing field. It has a grant of $12 


Study of equipment specifcati 


under way in cooper 
the Interstate School Building $ 


Peabody 


states 


College, and 
Bureau of Standards 4 
ymmittee has under way an 


ct 


prehensive study of sanitary f: 


2. In an attempt to bring t 


and others the need for resé 
field of school buildings and « 
the committee issued in Apri 


t 


Council on |! 


School Build 
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t." In this bulletin there is set 
extensive list of areas in the 
nuilding field in which research is 
needed 
he matter of getting research 
nto practice, the committee is 
isually advantageous position. 
ent membership of eleven, eight 
bers of the National Council on 
se Construction—five of whom 
presidents of that organization, 
he present secretary—treasurer. 
bership of this National Council 
ouse Construction consists of 
f divisions of schoolhouse plan- 
state departments of education 
ns occupying similar positions 
ties. In a study of the duties 
members of this organization 
found that they have the major 
ty for the planning of the 
lings for the children of about 
of the total population of the 
States. Therefore, with this ar- 
the committee has an unusual 


for translating its findings 


n—In a sense, the 


t the Commission on 
jucation during the past year 
on the problems of democratic 
ind all-institution participation 


n with the twenty collegiate 


fourteen public school sys 

ee statewide programs asso- 
ts work. This emphasis has 
yed primarily by the Commis- 
en method of work. The semi- 
eetings of the administrators and 
rdinators from the cooperative 
teacher education, in January and 

10, and the five-week summer 


in teacher education held on 


the campus of the University of Chicago 
were operated in such a way that repre- 
sentatives of universities, liberal arts col- 
leges, teachers colleges, and public school 
systems could meet informally and dis- 
cuss problems of mutual concern. Admin 
istrators, college professors, and classroom 
parts of the country 


each 


teachers from all 


exchanged views and stimulated 


other's thinking in this way. The October 


conference was specifically organized 
around the problems of cooperative meth- 
ods and the place of leadership in a 
democracy. 

Evidence is accumulating to the effect 
that, as a result of participating in the 
Commission's studies, a decided shift is 
taking place within many cooperating in- 
stitutions in the direction of increased 
willingness on the part of administrators 
to invite the faculty, and in turn of fac- 
ulty members to invite students, to share 
deliberations. Another trend 


is in the direction of greater general par- 


in relevant 


ticipation within the several cooperating 
units in the Commission's work, and of a 
resulting increased sense of institutional 
group consciousness. While there of 
course considerable difference in this re- 
gard between institutions, several have 
made remarkable progress. That this claim 
is no idle-wish thinking is attested to, at 
any rate as far as the seven cooperating 
teachers colleges are concerned, by the 
independent judgment of a special in 
vestigating commuttee of two, appointed 
by the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges 

Joint study of some really significant 
issues has been the characteristic opening 
func 


wedge for this democratic group 


tioning. It is being repeatedly discovered 


that individual or departmental possessive 


ness in a given institution, or rivalry 
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between institutions, tends first to be 
challenged and then to yield, though not 
without resistance, to the liberating force 
of some shared larger end. Thus, a co- 
operative study of the needs of childhood 
and the way human growth takes place, 
or a community 
problems, has worked to promote organic 


joint survey of local 
institutional as well as individual growth 
Progress has been sometimes impeded, on 
the other hand, as much by 
stimulus of program 
and the eagerness to make changes before 
adequate analysis has taken place, as by 


the very 


the Commission's 


the force of inertia or the limitations of 
human nature 


The service 
has been in operation since March, 1940 
The concept is understood to mean help- 
ing an institution to appraise its progress 
by the 
process consists first of getting representa- 


Commission's evaluation 


standard of its own aims. The 


tive groups to formulate or re-examine 
their goals, then to look at their practice 
mind and to 


weakness in 


with these objectives in 


evaluate its strength and 
carrying them out, then to modify prac- 
tice or aims as required, and to develop 
new practice to serve the new goals 
Theoretically, there is aad should be no 
end to self-appraisal of this kind. Obvi- 
ously this emphasis, like all other phases 
of the Commission's work, depends for 
its value on the degree of significant par- 
ticipation obtained for the institution as a 


whole 
This 

Helen E 

the clearing house of the Commission 


news item was prepared by 


Davis, associate in charge of 


Examinations. — A 
penetrating the 
dangers of a national system of teacher 


National Teacher 


analysis of merits and 


examinations has been prepared by Da- 


(Vol. 34,N 


vid G. Ryans of the National ( 

on Teacher Examinations. He takes 

first this question: “Is there danger 

lowering the standards of teacher prep 
ration during the present emergency? 
so, how can it be prevented ?” 

The demands of national servi 
likely to be heavily felt by the te 
profession, many of its competen 
bers accepting responsibilities in field 
their specialization where the 
government needs personnel, others 
unteering for military training, a 
others resigning their teaching d 
more remunerative positions occasi 
by the emergency. In the face of s 
situation the school administrator is lik 
to find replacement difficult and his 
relatively limited, so that he may 
is forced to select teachers much | 
than those chosen under more f 
Actually, it is 
true that good teachers still will b 
able, although circumstances may be 
that they do not come to the atte 
many administrators seeking new 
nel. By encouraging National 
Examination candidates with good : 
to apply positions, superintend 
and teaching alike w 
benefited by the permanent file of t 
examination results maintained by 
committee. Certainly, p< 


conditions undoubted 


for 
applicants 


tional 


and social factors, classroom sk 
other attributes must be taken int 
sideration together with examuinati 
sults 
that the National 
provide a clearing house and 


for information concerning the hig 


Teacher Examinat 


portant intellectual and academi 
teacher, and emp! 


cations of a 
examination records in selection, 
be some assurance that high stand 


9 


But if the administrator recognize 
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will not be materially lowered 
ments during the emergency. 
nd question is: “What are the 
id dangers of a centralized or 
ystem of teacher examinations 
selection and appointment of 
Among the values or merits 
ynal Teacher Examination pro 
the following: 
urance to the public that teachers 
with regard to credentials that 
teacher examination results will 
ctually alert and professionally 
as well as being personable, 
1 skilled in directing the learn- 
riences of children. 
vision of more readily interpre- 
regarding a prospective teacher's 
ade possible by the compara- 
he teacher examination estimates 
ial and academic qualifications 
to year and from one com- 
another. 
able and forward- 
achers who wish to avail them- 


stance to 


for advancement 
systems 


pportunities 


thin their own school 
r communities. 
tance to professionally-minded 
teachers and to prospective 
extending their preparation 
tion; providing them with a 
their strengths and weaknesses, 
nting them with the need for 
ly and attention to the latter 
tance to the teacher-education 
through provision of a com- 
picture of each graduate’s aca- 
intellectual abilities, which may 
other factors as a means of 


g both the 


or department. 


student and the 


il dangers of a national teacher 


n program should be consid 


ered. The National Teacher Examination 
project is no exception to the commonly 
observed rule that few undertakings, re- 
gardiless of merits, are without poten- 
tial dangers. If the merits of a project 
appear to be sufficiently significant, the 
possible dangers are accepted with the 
plan’s adoption. Constant attention and 
study are given to the dangerous elements, 
so that they must remain ‘‘potential dan- 
gers” and never detract from the acknow!l- 
edged merits or values. The National 
Committee on Teacher Examinations has, 
from the beginning, recognized “potential 
dangers” in a national system of exami- 
nations, but the committee and staff aim 
to be constantly on guard so that neither 
they nor those who are using the examina- 
tion results will allow the dangers to 
become real. The following may be sug- 
gested as possible dangers which are to 
be guarded against: 

1. The possibility of candidates cram- 
ming or being coached for the examina- 
tions. Items making up the national 
teacher examinations are, insofar as pos- 
sible, functional and relate to applications 
rather than merely to facts. The effects 
of highly specific preparation and coach- 
ing are greatly reduced by use of this 
type of item. Further to obviate this type 
of danger, copies of previously admin- 
istered national teacher examinations are 
not made available for any purpose. The 
national committee urges teacher-education 
institutions to be constantly alert to this 
danger. Many teacher-education leaders 
who have been consulted agree that this 
danger can be avoided 

2. There is the possible danger that 
administrators national 


may accept the 


teacher examinations as an “easy way” of 
selecting teachers, or that they may allow 


themselves to be influenced wholly by 
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lesser, amount of attention to “p; 


the expense of other factors 
teaching’ and to experience in the ey 


ul 
In its publica- 
tion of prospective teachers’ qualifi 
The ability to answer application 


judgment questions involving 
j 


situations, such as are includ 


in judging an applicant 
und in its consultation service with at 
committee 


tions 
superintendents the national 
emphasizes the significance of personal 
and social factors, teaching skill in the 

ental health, 


te to successful teaching, 


and other fac tests, is most effectively gain 
actual classroom experience. The 
mic and intellectual nations are not intended to supp! 
by the examinations to supplement other available info 
nts who have been consulted 5. There is the danger tl 
clear awareness of tional system of ex: 
iterprise. By n 


me re 7 . ' 
. —_ a commercial en 


iminations 


actors not 
nd many ha nai control of th sroducing 


i non 
An erican ( 


ch a possibility 


f the national 
would enable 
tive attention to tl Education) s 


The work of the first years 
II. 


ther factors 
la mauoNnal nations was part 


langer 


for the ad 
and for t 


~ examunat 


i 


upon request 


supervisors in school 


ination system has been 
new annual editions of 
reflect the changes 


which 
lucational view , 
canger 


lily 
in e 


eries and advances in 


reason ibly expe 


them car 
" 
ially 
*¢ that a national 
bring about less 


nethods and tech 





] 
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mpleted by Signe Elizabeth 
who prepared the following 
The increasing demand for 
im 


aqaill 


inistrators possessing the 


ree focused the attention of 


,00ls on the widespread dis- 


the traditional 
Doctor of Philosophy 


zed research almost to the 


with 


require- 


‘fessional preparation for 
‘fessional differentiation of 
The 


requirements 


ned inevitable chal 


lify traditional 


rn needs in education, with 


f accepted standards for the 
Among the institu- 
ip the challenge was the 


York 


it n of 


this dissertation was 


ulidity of contemporary 


changes made in the re 


} 
tne 


professional 


iu 


new 
phy, involving ex< 


beral arts curriculum in 
‘fessional requirements on 
iduate and graduate levels 
\dification of the policies 


k I the admin 
e Ph 


niversity in 


D. in Education, espe 


e early period of the 


on, was included in this 


yund for interpreting the 


rees, a historical 


degre 
f organized education 
est efforts to standardize 
nents, 


tessional require 


\dern, complex institu 


pre 


nor 
upon 


x 


sented » Sect 


which to 
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Flexibility in the administrative proce- 
dure in regulating individual require- 
ments was contingent upon the lack of 
homogeneity among the doctoral candi- 
dates. Recognition was accorded outstand- 
ing achievements in the field of education. 
Such contributions to the advancement of 


J¢ 





education were accepted in lieu of a part 
of the quantitative requirement. The re. 
sults of the study suggest that the motives 
for the deviations from standard practice 
were in keeping with the aims, as defined 
by the school at the time of establishing 
its graduate department. 








